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TONALITY 
BY LUELLE FURNISS 


Daybreak !—A thousand lances from the sun 
Pierce through the foggy mantle gray 
Enswathing day! 
Myriad pearls---hues opalescent 
Flash colors, gay and evanescent 
Athwart the gray. 
And life and love and hope are born 
This iridescent morn. 
The day breaks—gay! 


Nightfall!—Weird shadows creep across the gay, 
Stealing their warmth, and color gray 
Their roseate hues with violet ray 
Pasteling day. 
Back to the sun—with loving care 
Are drawn the pearls of the morning rare. 
Back to its source—to another morn 
Of life and beauty—all enshorn 
Steals the soul away! 
And life and love and hope are gone 
Into the gray 
- Enshrouding day. 
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You Led. IZE rew office struc- 
ture is the actual 
business h b of Los Angeles—located on Ninth street at 


the converging point of Spring and Main, the city’s two 
main business arteries. 


Seventy-five per cent of the class ‘A’ buildings planned 
for the coming year will be within two blocks of the Marsh- 
Strong Building—surrounding it. 


On the way to your o‘fice stop and examine this model of 
office constr ction — finished entirely in mahogany and 
marble—a*ording every known office convenience and per- 
fect elevatcr ard janitor service. Extrznce near Broadway. 
You'll be surprised at the low rentals asked. Telephone us 
today for floor plans and prices. 


Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & McGrath 


Trust & Savings Bldg. 310 Van Nuys Bldg. 


6th & Spring Sts. ; 
Home 1017s Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 


The Marsh-Strong Bldg,., at the intersection 
of Main and Spring on Ninth St. 
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VIDENTLY, the barrel of tred H. Hall of 

Bakersfield is being tapped early in the game, 
judging by the deluge of printed matter projected 
around the state proclaiming the virtues of the gen- 
tleman who yearns for the Democratic nomination 
for governor of California. Having read with con- 
scientious care the meanderings of his promoters we 
find no responsive thrill creeping athwart the edi- 
torial spine, no overpowering desire to invade the 
highways and whoop ’er up for Mr. Fred Hannibal 
Hall of Bakersfield. Doubtless, he is a fine average 
citizen, of mediocre accomplishments, but why he 
should aspire to the governorship, save for his abil- 
ity to foot campaign bills, 1s not apparent. 

From the Southern California Democratic League, 
of which Mr. Anthony Schwamm of Los Angeles ts 
president, come several enclosures favorable to Mr. 
Hall’s ambition, indicating that the Bakersfield man 
has impressed the League and its president. Whether 
it is the rotundity of the barrel that 1s so potent or 
the good nature of President Schwamm in giving 
the gubernatorial aspirant a “tryout” is immaterial 
at this writing. Plainly, Mr. Hall is anxious to get 
a line on the receptivity of his candidacy and to this 
end he is feeling out the newspapers. Thus far, save 
for the inspired Delano Record and one or two minor 
publications, we have noted no journalistic uprising 
in his behalt. 

Of course, it is not fair to judge Mr. Hall’s mental 
caliber wholly by the aimless quality of the campaign 
literature he is distributing, but, at least, the matter 
having, presumably, received his sanction he is in a 
measure sponsor for it. We have read with dismay 
a reprint slip from one of his newspaper indorsers 
whose weird diction and pointless recital of an in- 
cident supposed to illumine his character cause one to 
marvel at the publicity given the article. We quote: 


There was a gathering of representative rail- 
road men, every railroad was represented, some 
had two and others had more. But they were all 
there. The usual courtesies were passed and Mr. 
Hall made this statement: “Gentlemen, we are 
here for a purpose, please state what you want. 
You know that I am being talked of for governor, 
and it is nothing more than natural that you should 
know my position and feelings in so far as your 
companies are concerned.” We do not have the 
words of the several railroad men who were pres- 
ent at that meeting, but we happen to have the 
answer that Mr. Hall gave them, and it is: “Gen- 
tlemen, I am considering the question of entering 
the field for governor of California at the next 
election. It is no more than right that you peo- 
ple should know my position and policy should I 
become a candidate for this office. And I want to 
say to you, gentlemen, that if I am to be your 
next governor I wili not be bound or tied with 
any obligations made before election. And if I 
am elected governor your roads as well as every 
public or private enterprise will receive a square 
deal from me.” 


Pretty painful infliction, this, to send out as cam- 





If it reflects correctly the plane of 
intelligence of the Bakersfield aspirant heaven help 
the state should he be our next governor. Yet the 
author of this gem, contemplating the production, 
asks, “Is it any wonder that Fred Hall’s candidacy 
is galmug The would-be 
governor's spokesman closes his peroration in this 
“Fred Fl. Hall will make 
no promises, but insures the people that they will re- 
ceive a square deal from him if he is chosen as gov- 
ernor of California. Isn’t that sufficient to satisfy 
the most skeptical and hardened politician that every- 
one will get all that 1s coming to them, nothing 
Spare us, spare us, from more 
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such great strength?” 


blaze of ilmierate olory-; 


more, nothing less.” 
of such banalities! 


POKING JIBES LOS ANGELESWARD 

OMMENTING on the numerous fires that have 

infested Los Angeles of late—twenty-two of 
them in twenty-four hours recently—the Chicago 
Record-Herald quotes the chief of the fire depart- 
ment to the effect that weather and fire combined to 
exhaust men and animals. The need for the elimina- 
tion of horses and the substitution of the auto truck 
was never more apparent. From this our contem- 
porary argues that, perhaps, we are making ready 
for the time when the horse shall have disappeared 
as a draft animal, like the ox, and become valuable 
only as fat stock. It is added: “There have been 
disquieting predictions concerning his vanishing from 
the streets and distributing himself in choice cuts on 
our tables.” Then follows this bit of pointed satire: 

But speaking of things disquieting, why did that 
Los Angeles fireman refer to the exhausting 
weather? It is not good form in Los Angeles to 
talk about any weather except the perfect mean 
between hot and cold, and on that particular 
Wednesday the mercury stood at 108. The fireman 
who could be guilty of such a revolting indiscre- 
tion is not a person to be trusted with the care of 
precious lives and property. 

Tut, tut! It was only the day before that another 
Chicago paper informed its readers that Los Angeles 
had been indulging in its favorite dissipation of dis- 
pensing hot air, towit, high temperature, plus the 
fires. Wasn't that a peppery shot? Hot air! Wait 
until that Seven Hundred Thousand Boosters’ Club 
gets started on its most beatific subject, with the en- 
tire body striving to take the floor simultaneously, 
then watch the empyrean undulate! It is worth 
noting that when the newspapers announced the high 
reach of the mercury the day of the twenty-two fires 
the Los Angeles community was greatly amazed. 
True, blankets had been temporarily discarded at 
night, but on the shady side of the street women 
stood and actually chattered. It was the late Eugene 
Field who deplored the cold he caught when in Los 
Angeles due to the resting in the shadow of a lamp- 
post while waiting for a street car, with the mercury 
around the one hundred mark. But Eugene was al- 
ways a joker. [It was he, it will Le remembered, who 
refused to eat hot house strawberries after his return 
from the coast, for fear it would spoi: his appetite 
for California prunes. God rest his poetic soul! 


WOULD COMMERCIALIZE HIS DISGRACE 
ISGUST must have been writ large on many 
faces when their possessors read that Maury I. 

Diggs, now under sentence in the federal court on a 
white slavery charge, was actually considering a pro- 
posal from a moving picture concern to portray the 
elopement proceedings “and all the details of the 
varied spectacle from the flight to Reno from Sacra- 
mento to the passing of sentence.” Truly, it is an 
ambitious scenario and a most delectable one. If it 
is ever attempted no picture house in the country 
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should be allowed to show the films, but a censorship 
prevail, so strict, that the penalty for violating the 
edict would barkrupt the disobedient manager. 

It 1s incredible that the scalawag Diggs is seriously 
planning to capitalize his disgrace in the manner 
stated. Of course, it is not impossible, for a man so 
lost to self-respect as he has shown himself would 
hardly hesitate to commercialize his unsavory accom- 
plishments if he thought the public would stand for 
it. Evidently, the belief is strong that it would since 
the dispatch announcing the prospective film arrange- 
ment states that “the profits resulting from such a 
production are expected to be very large, and the 
major portion will be turned over to Diggs.” In ad- 
dition to the “movies” a play is to be constructed 
around the chief incidents. It is naively added, 
“Those [they] who favor this course believe the pub- 
lic would swamp the box office.” 


What a commentary on the tastes of the masses! 
We have our doubts, however, as to the swamping 
process. The “public’ does many foolish things, we 
will admit, but would it be so lost to the decencies of 
life as to rush to view the commercialized vice set 
forth by the chief participant in the nauseating mess? 
Perhaps, it would, but we like to believe to the con- 
trary in spite of many staggering exhibitions of late 
calculated to shatter one’s faith in mankind in the 
mass. At any rate, if the unspeakable Diggs does 
flaunt his unspeakable. amours every self-respecting 
community must see to it that a strict ban is placed 
on the production. Meanwhile, Diggs and Caminetti 
are out on bail, pending the appeal of their cases to 
a higher court. If the views of the federal appeal 
judges should conform with that of Judge Pollock, 
in respect to the Mann white slave law, the two men 
may escape penalization for their misdeeds since their 
cases have been dismissed in the Sacramento courts 
by an over-active district atiorney aided by a too 
complacent judge. 


DEMAND FOR DECENT STANDARDS 

VERYBODY will profoundly hope that the last 

has been heard of the blackmailing cases against 
the Long Beach rancher-banker, whose too suscepti- 
ble nature caused him to commit serious indiscre- 
tions. For months the news columns of the papers 
have reeked with story and innuendo, highly illus- 
trated, offering salacious reading, but hardly edify- 
ing. The evil effect of such a daily diet on suscep- 
tible boys and girls may be easily imagined. Culmi- 
nating a plethora of similar pornographic refuse it is 
not surprising to find our young people becoming 
painfully sophisticated as to matters far from worth 
while. 

It 1s gratifying to note that the district attorney’s 
office will dismiss other charges standing against the 
Long Beach defendant, whose acquittal Monday on 
what was doubtless regarded as the strongest case, 
materially weakens the lesser one, rendering the trial 
superfluous. It is time that the fetid atmosphere 
were allowed to purify. A cessation of publicity, in- 
volving the sordid actions of degenerate human be- 
ings of both sexes, is necessary for the moral health 
of the community. Decent people are sick of the 
nasty mess which they have vainly tried to dodge 
and prurient minds are satiated by the putrid feasts 
on which they have gorged. It is a time for disap- 
pearing. It is a time for the rehabilitation of de- 
cency and the retirement of salacities. 


Do thinking people realize to what extent the 
columns of certain daily papers have been open and 
are open to the impudicities of debased creatures? 
Revolting details of obscenities that a few years ago 
could not have found their way into public print are 
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now published with impunity and under the smug 
pretense that a frank discussion will benefit human- 
ity in the mass repulsive revelations are made that 
cannot fail to befoul innocent minds thus forced into 
contact with them, willy nilly. 

Those of us who inveigh against against such pros- 
titution of the high calling of journalism see the other 
fellow bragging of his tremendous circulation and 
his consequent superior income by reason of greater 
advertising patronage. We often wonder what re- 
turns such a patronage can bring stable houses. In 
San Francisco, for instance, when the Bulletin’s 
wretched narrative of a strumpet’s career was ap- 
pearing in daily serial form gum-chewing girls from 
factories, telephone stations, and department stores 
were seen devouring the bawdy stuff while awaiting 
their cross-town cars after their day’s work. What 
an impure atmosphere to carry to their homes! What 
an unfolding of shameless womanhood, of bestial 
manhood was theirs, night after night! 

Many thousands of young girls were mentally de- 
bauched in this manner whose knowledge of wanton- 
ness otherwise might have remained unfed. Are they 
any the better, any the stronger to resist temptation 
because of such impure contact? We deny it. The 
miseries, the loathsomeness of life in the underworld 
were only lightly limned. The ruttish articles were 
published primarily to sell papers, and they did. We 
believe the Bulletin is rather proud of its immodesty. 
Doubtless, it would be printing the lecherous stuff 
yet if a few disgusted editors in California, holding 
old fashioned notions, had not stirred the recreant 
postal authorities into action. But it is the merchants 
who are primarily to blame. So long as they will 
support such meretricious sheets by their advertising 
the tendency to the deSlement of columns will con- 
tinue. There needs to be a moral awakening; not a 
recrudescence of prudishness, but a stalwart demand 
for decent standards. Speed the day! 


SENATOR WORKS’ UNTIMELY CARPING 
PEAKING at the dedicatory exercises at Point 
Loma, of a site for a monument to the Spanish 
navigator Cabrillo, who discovered San Diego Bay, 
Senator John D. Works took occasion to comment on 
the conditions in Mexico, insofar as they applied to 
American residents, for which, he said, President 
Wilson’s policy was largely responsible, He affects 
to believe that the United States government has not 
done its duty toward American citizens living across 
the border; that if we had said at the outset, “You 
must protect the lives of our people or we will do 
it,’ it would have been an act of friendship to Mex- 
ico. He takes the ground that it would have been 
better for that country had we said, “If our people 
are killed, we will enter your territory to prevent any 
more killing.” We have done as much elsewhere, 
why not in Mexico? asks the senator. 

This, of course, would have meant intervention. 
Mr. Taft was strongly averse to, such a procedure 
and Mr. Wison has been equally loth to take so dras- 
tic a course. Instead, he has employed every honor- 
able means to insure peace, and who shall say that 
his method has proved a failure? Whether or not 
Gamboa is the people’s choice for the presidency or 
Felix Diaz or Manuel Calero, former ambassador to 
the United States under Madero, it 1s certain that 
Huerta will not rum and with that assurance the way 
tO permanent peace is, at least, possible. Senator 
Works argues that present conditions in Mexico can- 
not continue for ever. No one expects that they will, 
but are they any worse now than they were a year 
ago, so that intervention is justifiable? 

Mr. Taft may have been too lenient in his attitude, 
but having established a peaceful policy it would 
have been the height of folly for his successor to 
have taken a contrary tack. Doubtless, Americans in 
Mexico have encountered hardships, and, occasion- 
ally, molestation, but save where they have taken up 
arms for or against the putative government no sum- 
mary reprisals have been noted, no outrages on 
women committed that Senator Works finds of daily 
occurrence. We should like a bill of particulars. 
Such information has not been received at the state 
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department, according to all reports, and the news- 
papers, even the Hearst howlers for intervention, 
have not given publicity to the harrowing details. 
With all due respect to the junior California senator 
we incline to the belief that he is pursuing a mis- 
taken course. Let us wait until after the October 
election and then if things do not take a turn for the 
better it may be time to effect a change of policy to- 
ward our unfortunate neighbor. Meanwhile, true 
patriotism demands united support of the administra- 
tion in its attitude toward Mexico. Otherwise, the in- 
sinuation of Huerta that President Wilson represents 
only a small proportion of his countrymen may find 
greater credence south of the Rio Grande. 


WHY EQUAL SUFFRAGE IS INEXPEDIENT 

ETURNING to London from a visit to Canada 

Lord Harmsworth—“England’s greatest news- 
paper publisher’—has been interviewed in Chicago 
and he has explained why, in his opinion, the women 
of his country will lose their fight for equal suffrage. 
His argument, stripped of superfluous verbiage, 
amounts to this: Women of voting age exceed in 
numbers the men of Great Britain by 1,700,000. To 
give them full political rights would be tantamount 
to female domination and this the men will never al- 
low. The inference to be drawn 1s that if the males 
preponderated, numerically, there would be no hesi- 
tancy in granting the privilege sought. 

This is a peculiar admission. Right cuts no ice in 
the premises, according to Lord Harmsworth’s theory. 
It is not a question of principle but of expediency. 
If the political ascendancy of man was not threatened 
there would be little doubt as to the outcome, “but,” 
says Harmsworth, “ninety-nine men in Io0 in Eng- 
land are opposed‘to women suffrage for this reason.” 
Personally, he would give the vote on a property 
basis, but this, he says, will not satisfy the suffra- 
gettes. Naturally; why play favorites? If the women 
are entitled to the vote it should bz accorded upon 
precisely the same basis as that granted the men. 
Any other form of “concession” were an insult. 

Lord Harmsworth points out that women may vote 
in England today on almost any question save for 
members of parliament. That is to say, excepting 
for the men who fashion the laws under which the 
country is governed and the taxes are laid, It is a 
nice discrimination. The distinguished visitor de- 
clares that with all these privileges open to them the 
women do not exercise their voting rights. hen 
why withhold the franchise if there is so little dan- 
ger of the women exerting their voting strength? It 
is true that few women in this country have cared to 
go to the polls to vote for a school director or a 
university trustee. From this it 1s argued that they 
would not vote if they were given full opportunity. 
California’s answer is that with an unrestricted fran- 
chise bestowed on them the women go to the polls as 
faithfully as the men and with far more conscienti- 
ous preparation to enable them to vote intelligently. 
{t is a feminine trait. Lord Harmsworth may be 
right in his postulate, but he puts up a weak negative 
argument, nevertheless. 


SUPERVISORAL AUTHORITY RUN MAD 

ISALIA ought to be proud of its board of super- 

visors. They have a court house park in that 
benighted region which is open to the public under 
certain restrictions. The chiefest is the segregation 
of the sexes. A special officer patrols the park to see 
that the rule separating young couples is strictly ob- 
served. Men are sent to the south side, women are 
privileged to occupy the northern part of the park 
exclusively. Whether this supervision by the self- 
constituted guardians of the sexes extends beyond 
the park limits is not stated; presumably, a young 
married man or an engaged bachelor is allowed to 
rejoin the object of his affection at the gates and 
escort her home. 

What colossal egotism is this Visalian supervisoral 
article! Here is a park maintained by public taxa- 
tion as a place of recreation and a dictatorial board 
by its capricious rules renders it the reverse. Is it 
because the supervisors cannot trust their fellow 
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mortals together that they adopt so insulting a 
course? What pitiful creatures the Visalians must be 
to submit to such a reflection upon their morals and 
manners. Perhaps, the courts would confirm the 
supervisors i the exercise of such arbitrary power, 
but it is doubtful, and we would like to see an in- 
censed citizen raise the issue. The young married 
man of Visalia who tamely acquiesces in this rule 
and sends his wife to the north while he enjoys him- 
self with his kind at the south end is a disgrace to 
his sex. Of course, he can stay away from the park, 
but it is his park just as much as that of the in- 
dividual supervisor. 

In the eariy Puritan days the menfolk and women- 
folk sat apart im the houses of worship and the 
Dunkards still observe this rule. Imagine any of the 
denominational churches adopting a similar regula- 
tion at this date! If the court house park at Visalia 
is kept well lighted and patrolled, with a reasonable 
closing hour enforced, that is the extent of the super- 
visors’ duty to the community. If they are afraid to 
trust their young people together then the park should 
be closed altogether. Plenty of light after nightfall 
conduces to wholesome conditions; if Visalia is too 
poor to pay for the electricity then shut the park 
gates at dusk if it would avoid a running at sexes 
and sevens. 


TREND OF MODERN DRAMA 
ODERN drama, to judge by its agitated sur- 
face, seems to have turned maudlin. This is 

deduced from the comments of the press rather than 
from the play itself. Gloomy prognostications have 
been the fashion since the days of Colley Cibber. 
According to the critics the decadence of drama has 
gone steadily on. But in the face of all that, the 
theater has flourished, great actors have come and 
gone, great playwrights have arisen and never has 
the drama been so alive, so palpitating with growth 
as it is today. The “sere and yellow” 1s not yet. 
Truth is that the drama is the most democratic of 
all the arts. It reflects the life about it as a pool 
the sky, so it 1s mevitable that the fret and fever of 
modern life should find their echoes on the stage. 

Latest of the phases to agitate the critics, is the 
“white slave’ play which has broken out like an 
epidemic in New York and spread westward. There 
was also one sporadic case in Los Angeles, hoping 
to spread eastward. The proverbial “tired business 
man” does not like the sex-problem play; it does 
not amuse him! But the theater does not exist en- 
tirely for this fagged person, let us hope. The point 
largely missed by the complaining public is, that the 
situation exposed in most of these problem plays is 
so horribly true, and the question that goes home 
with each spectator and bothers him at night is 
“What are you going to do about it?” Certainly, 
the problem cries for solution. But to cure any evil 
it must first be understood; and what medium is 
there like the stage for presenting any subject to 
the largest possible audience? 

Of course, it is unfortunate that any subject, much 
before the public, is sure to be exploited by man- 
agers and the more profitable the manager finds it 
the more suspicious the public becomes. Unfortun- 
ate, too, that every playwright is not a great artist 
and his work faultless in construction. A play that 
presents an evil in its true proportions cannot be 
immoral, any more than life itself is immoral. When 
a sculptor makes the image of a man with one leg 
three inches longer than the other, even the boy in 
the street can see that it is out of proportion. But 
the malformation of a play, that is judged by the 
fine, inner eye of the mind, is not so easily dis- 
cerned. It requires training and judgment to detect 
flaws; that is where the critic should be useful—and 
occasionally is. 

Mr. Hugo Munsterberg in a six column article in 
the New York Times dealing only with “positive, 
scientific facts,” according to editorial comment, has 
been slightly embarrassed—let us hope—by the cu- 
riosity of a woman. Nora Blatch de Forest, secre- 
tary of the Women’s Political Union, read the six 
columns, and was impressed by the fact that his com- 
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ments did not apply to “The Lure,” although he spe- 
cifically mentioned that play. She telegraphed to ask tf 
he had seen the play and truth compelled him to reply: 
“No; my article concerned only with principles, not 
with a particular play.” How upsetting to have his 
nicely arranged opinions disturbed by an imperti- 
nent seeker after truth! Poor Mr. Munsterberg!” 
Principles unsupported by facts often topple for 
lack of foundation. 


Modern drama is concerning itself with every big 
human problem of the time, as it should. Religion, 
law, business ethics and sex relations are being put 
in the limelight. Thousands see and pass judgment 
upon them. Jt is not for the “closet playgoer” like 
Mr. Munsterberg to decide, unseen, what are the 
tendencies of the modern drama, nor to ascribe a 
growing laxity of conscience about many things to 
the theater. The stage is an effect, not a cause. It 
may “hold the mirror up to nature,” but it is not 
a prophet. To masses of people it is social diver- 
sion, journeys into worlds they never see other- 
where; recreation, books and moral direction. 


What then? The dramatic art must earn its way, 
to be sure, but is there not an unwritten obligation 
upon the part of any one who caters to the public, 
to serve wholesomeness? A grocer is not forgiven 
for passing out stale eggs. Should a manager be 
forgiven for selling bad art, which is, of necessity, 
bad morals? There is, everywhere, an awkward 
social conscience. It is not sex problems, per se, 
that harm the theater-goer, but sensationalism, dis- 
guised as truth, distorted facts, sentimentality and 
extravagarice. 


IN BEHALF OF CALIFORNIA’S “BRONZES” 
HESE fine fall days, when Southern Californias 
approximates perfection about as closely as can 

be expected of any merely mundane spot, occasion 
ally there is heard the plaint from a newcomer as 


yet imperfectly assimilated and still cherishing fur-" 


tive longings for the “fleshpots,” to the effect that 
the only thing to which he cannot become accus- 
tomed in this near-paradise is “the barren hills.” He 
is used to the sight of green rolling into green—the 
constant procession of verdure succeeding snow and 
clothing the ground until the snow comes and in 
its turn replaces the carpet of green with one of 
white. Having grown up with this rotating process, 
the former easterner has unconsciously reached the 
point where he regards green and white as the only 
proper colors with which the landscape should be 
painted. This is his convention, and it is difficult 
for him to divorce himself from it, as it was for 
the Puritan psalm singers of old to tolerate the idea 
of praising the Lord with any other instrument than 
the human voice. 

Yet there is nothing inherent in the soft browns 
of the California landscape to assail the ocular 
nerves. No one complains of the gorgeous reds of 
the Grand Canyon, that in certain lights fairly daz- 
zle the eyes. It is because they garb a scene which 
is so far removed from anything previously wit- 
nessed, that the spectator’s mind has formed no pre- 
conceived notion of what colors should accom- 
pany its “vasty deeps” and marvelous perspectives. 
The California hills are “homey” and immanent. 
The curve of a hummock may recall a knoll in New 
England where the boy chased ground squirrels, or 
watched the family of a meadow lark come into 
being, sprout wings, and fly away. So to this New 
Englander it seems that the hill should be green, 
knee-deep in grasses, a huge, velvety emerald. He 
has no quarrel with the brown but he prefers the 
green, or thinks he does, when as a matter of fact 
he is only a little homesick. 

After he has been here a few years he wil realize 
his mistake. Those of us who have come to know 
California and love it, have learned that in the 
brown hills, like huge, inverted copper bowls, nature 
again has demonstrated her capacity for self-expres- 
sion. It is a subtle thing, and as difficult to explain 
as to tell why it is that the rainbow is beautiful 
while the same colors on a hamman bath sign offend 


excruciatingly. We know that “every prospect 
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pleases,” and shudder a little at the thought of the 
hills retaining throughout the year the garment ot 
green which they don in the winter. In this favored 
spot it is so easy for things to be overdone, so easy 
to overdo nature and become garish, that it would 
almost seem that in these diapason tones the earth 
establishes a dominant conservatism to counteract 
flamboyant creations of man. So malign not the 
hills, they are a part of nature’s scheme; and as a 
landscape artist nature has yet to find a peer. 


STARTLING WORD FROM LOWELL 

ROM a literary note in the New York Sun bear- 
F ing a London date line we gather that James 
Russell Lowell “is about to publish a volume of 
hitherto uncollected essays.” This is inspiring news, 
We were under the impression that Mr. Lowell had 
long ceased to take an active interest in mundane af- 
fairs, but when so trusted a medium as the New 
York Sun gives utterance to the contrary we must 
perforce accept the statement as authoritative. What 


the elder Dana would have done had be been con- | 


fronted with this amazing piece of information in his 
own paper we hesitate to say. 


Of course, it is barely possible that Mr. Lowell is 
working through an agency suggested by Mr. Stead 
or Mr. William James, whose later journeyings to 
the abode of the Shades may have stirred the literary 
spirit of Mr. Lowell into activity. We advance this 
theory diffidently since both the gentlemen named 
have failed to give that assurance of communication 
from the spirit world promised prior to their depart- 
ure. Mr. Stead, it is true, has told several emo- 
tional women of psychic parts that he is enjoying his 
new experiences—that is, they have given assurance 
to that effect—but in the absence of more impressive 
evidence we are impelled to declare our skepticism. 


Over the London dispatch the New York Sun af- 
fixes pleasing headlines as follows: “Lowell Is Fond 
of London—He Says Roar of Life There Is More 
Impressive Than Niagara.” Was it one of the late 
Mr. Dana’s college bred staff members that gave 
publicity to this down-to-date communication? We 
wonder. It seems that Mr. Lowell has indorsed the 
London climate as “the best in the world.” Miérabile 
dictu! Including the yellow fogs, the raw rains, the 
abstemious sun? One of his letters is quoted to this 
effect: “I do like London, and it gives a fillip to my 
blood, now growing more sluggish than it used to be. 
I love to stand in the middle of the park and forget 
myself in that dull roar of ever circulating hfe which 
bears a burden to the song of the thrush I am listen- 
ing to. It is far more impressive than Niagara, 
which has nothing to do and can’t help itself. In 
this vast torrent all the drops are men.” Suspicion 
grows that this letter should show a date line along 
in the eighties. According to our calendar the writer 
of it has been dead these twenty-two years. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF WIRES PROJECTED 

OVERNMENT ownership of telegraphs and 

telephones, in connection with the postal ser- 
vice, was a project ardently espoused by President 
Taft’s postmaster general, Mr. Hitchcock. Hus rec- 
ommendation in his last annual report was accom- 
panied by many facts and figures of vast interest to 
the nation and showing that while the expense of 
taking over the private lines would be tremendous 
the estimated results more than justified the step. 
The idea was well received by the country and al- 
though the private corporations in interest scoffed at 
the notion they did not furnish convincing proof that 
ihe plan was impossible. 

That Mr. Hitchcock’s successor, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, is considering the wisdom of includ- 
ing in his first annual report a similar recommenda- 
tion is welcome news. Already, the postal depart- 
ment has gathered much valuable data from abroad 
bearing on government ownership of telegraph and 
telephone lines, it is admitted. Representative Lewis 
of Maryland will probably introduce, at the next ses- 
sion of congress, a bill providing for the acquisition 
of the country’s communication systems. THis meas- 
ure will favor the system prevailing in Germany and 
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| Holland, which countries, while owing the lines, 
| place their operation under the control of the various 


states, a plan that will appeal with great force to this 
country. 

Always, the great drawback to municipal owner- 
ship and operation of the telegraph and telephone 
systems has been the limitations of communication. 
With a country-wide ownership by government of the 
lines and state operation and control the vexed prob- 
lem is immediately solved. In the effort to achieve 
so colossal an undertaking, which it is said Presi- 
dent Wilson sanctions, the economic feature, doubt- 
less, is what makes strongest appeal to his mind. He 
has pledged himself to lower cost of living and natu- 
rally regards a radical reduction in telegraph and 
telephone tolis as in furtherance of his promises and 
those of his party. Before long, it is stated, a definite 
plan of procedure will be submitted showing the 
complete cost of the undertaking and the saving to 
the people that will be instituted. 
subject. 


It is a fascinating 


NEGLECTED HEROES OF THE ESSEX 


OWN in Chile, in the suburbs of Valparaiso, is 

a tangled little graveyard, perched on one of 
the steep hills overlooking the city. In it le the 
bodies of fifty American sailors, killed in the affair 
between the United States frigate Essex and the 
British frigate Phoebe and brig Cherub, in March, 
1814. For fifty years their bodies lay in the neg- 
lected cemetery with only a wooden cross to mark 
the place of their interment, But along in the sixties, 
Dr. Trumbull, a missionary and a grandson of 
Joshua Trumbull, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pence, took-up a popular subscription among the for- 
eigners living in Valparaiso and built a little tomb, 
the more fitly to commemorate the memory of the 
dead heroes. An earthquake later tore the tomb apart, 
and Consul Winslow personally defrayed the ex- 
penses for repairing the damage. 


Why should not the remains of these brave sailors, 
who gave up their lives in the War of 1812-14, be 
conveyed to the United States and interred in the 
national cemetery at Arlington, along with our other 
honored dead? They fell fighting for the flag and, 
as Dr. Aughinbaugh, formerly in the navy, argues— 
whose recent return from a visit to Valparaiso has 
started the agitation—inasmuch as the bodies of 
American sailors are brought home from the Philip- 
pines and Cuba to rest at Arlington, exact justice de- 
mands that others who Jost their lives in defense of 
their country’s flag should be similarly honored. It 
would be easily possible for the remains to be trans- 
ferred to one of the American warships that fre- 
quently call at Valparaiso, so that the cost would be 
a stall matter. 

It will be one hundred years ago next March since 
the Essex was raked fore and aft by the superior 
guns of the two British ships and rendered helpless, 
after her commander had repeatedly refused to sur- 
render. History tells us that the ranking officer of 
King George’s two battleships met Captain David 
Porter of the Essex ashore in Valparaiso the night 
before the engagement and suggested that he sur- 
render to the superior British force then in the har- 
bor, assuring him he would receive all the honors of 
war. Captain Porter replied that Mev and hiseeram 
would fight, and that not so long as a plank was 
afloat would they surrender. Recalls Dr. Aughin- 
baugh, who has made careful research as to the par- 
ticulars of the memorable encounter: 

Next morning the Yankee ship got under way and 
started out of the harbor. At the entrance she 
was met by the two Britishers. The first round 
from the two took off the foretopmast and main- 
topmast of the Essex, the wreckage littering the 
deck and rendering the vessel unmanageable. While 
the crew was clearing away the debris the Essex 
drifted on a bar and stuck fast. Again Capt. Porter 
was called upon to surrender, and again he refused. 
One of the Britishers then manoeuvered to a posi- 
tion back of the American’s stern and raked her 


fore and aft, while the other ranged alongside and 
poured broadside after broadside into her. 


What happened as the result of that murderous 
cross-fire is partially told on the moss-covered tomb- 
stone in that dilapidated graveyard of Valparaiso. 
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Farragut, then a lad of 13, the adopted son of Cap- 
tain Porter, was a midshipman aboard the Essex, 
mercifully preserved to his country for its defense 
in a still more trying period and created an admiral 
by congress for his gallantry. It 1s a curious circum- 
stance that the books of reference give the date of 
the capture of the Essex as March 28, 1814, while 
Dr. Aughinbaugh places the encounter one month 
earlier and quotes the inscription on the tomb at 
Valparaiso, which records the fight as occurring 
February 28, 1814. 


BIG AND LITTLE FOREIGN PROBLEMS 

RITISH Columbia’s acting premier has revealed 

the futility of Secretary Bryan’s protest against 
the censorship of moving picture films in the prov- 
ince in which the Stars and Stripes appear. Our con- 
sul at Vancouver, voicing instructions from the state 
department, was politely but pertinently met with the 
rejoinder, “What would Mr. Bryan say if I attempted 
to meddle with the operation of moving pictures in 
Seattle and asked him to remove or add certain feat- 
ures?” We shall await with interest Mr. Bryan’s 
reply to this poser of the British Columbia official. 

It is, of course, an absurd interposition and Mr. 
Bryan is exposing the state department to ridicule 
by attempting to intervene in matters that in no re- 
mote sense affect foreign diplomacy. If California 
or any other state chose to interdict the exhibition of 
the British flag in moving picture films it would be 
in deplorable taste but hardly a subject for Great 
Britain to take up with the state department re- 
questing an abrogation of the obnoxious order. Is it 
that Mr. Bryan has so little to do in other directions 
that he bothers with petty questions like this? 

Oi far greater moment ts the delayed reply to the 
Japanese government whose request for a new treaty 
that will remove the stain placed by California on 
Japanese subjects has been held up for a fortnight or 
more, awaiting the return of Counsellor John Bas- 
sett Moore from his vacation. “Japan, as a first class 
power and properly regardful of the dignity of its 
position, demands that the same privileges be ac- 
corded her subjects bestowed on those of other treaty 
nations. In other words she seeks to maintain the 
precedence of treaties made with the central govern- 
ment over state laws, a position that is absolutely 
sound. She wants an agreement that will, in terms 
similar to those expressed in treaties with other na- 
tions, recognize the right of Japanese land ownership 
im any state of the Union on even tcrms with the cit- 
izens of any other nation. It is a just contention. 
Because a California governor for selfish political 
reasons has embarrassed the country is no reason 
why the federal government should evade the issue. 
The insult to Japan is for labor-catching vote pur- 
poses and in no sense reflects the sentiment of the 


majority of the people of California. 
SS 


WHY CONGRESSMAN CHURCH SWITCHED 

EEING that Honorable Denver S. Church of 

Fresno, member of congress from the Seventh 
district, is a mative son, one might expect to find the 
gentleman looking with suspicious eye upon the proj- 
ect of San Francisco to acquire a $45,000,000-hydro- 
electro gift from government segregated from the 
national park, for which it is willing to pay Uncle 
Sam the munificent sum of $30,000 a year. Originally, 
Mr. Church was opposed to this subtraction and 
vigorously attacked the Hetch Hetchy proposition, 
along with the irrigation districts in the San Joaquin 
valley. Suddenly, his opposition and that of his con- 

’ stituents ceased. Why? 

Here is the explanation, as given by a representa- 
tive of one of the irrigation districts. He states that 
the city engineer and city attorney of San Francisco 
have promised for the city that the latter would never 
interfere with their water supply; that it was not 
water they were after, but the power, and that San 
Francisco was perfectly willing that the irrigationists 
should have all the water, provided the city could get 
the power rights. In ..is speech in congress recently, 
advocating the Hetch Hetchy grant, Mr. Church pro- 
claimed himself a zealous advocate of irrigation. His 




















people, he declared, were the founders of the great- 
est system of irrigation that has been established in 
the west, “and it is with the greatest relutancy that I 
have become an advocate of the measure now before 
this committee; but my constituency, formerly op- 
posed to the grant, are now favorable to it, as shown 
by the telegrams which I have just read, and my own 
judgment being convinced I feel that I should follow 
the dictates of my judgment and the requests of my 
people.” 

Following this frank admission, the representative 
from the Seventh California district outlined the his- 
tory of the San Joaquin valley which he depicted, 
fifty years ago, as a desert, bleak and bare, where 
nothing was seen to stop the desert winds save now 
and then a cottonwood tree that stood along the 
river’s bank. On the border of this great plain, 200 
miles in length and a hundred miles in width, in 
springtime the shepherd watched and fed his flock. 
For the remainder of the year nothing lived upon it 
except coyotes, horned toads, billy owls, and gallop- 
ing lizards. To that region, late in the sixties, jour- 
neyed the speaker’s uncle, Mr. M. J. Church, who 
drove a span of mules down the eastern border of 
the valley, traveling from the north, southward. We 
let his nephew continue in his own picturesque lan- 
guage: 

One night he camped on the highlands near the 
beautiful Kings River at a point where, after mak- 
ing a descent of 10,000 feet, the river started on 
its meandering way across the plains. That night 
as he lay there upon the desert beneath the star- 
lit sky, where no sound was heard save the coyote’s 
cry and the river’s swish as it beat against the 
rocks, he had a dream, and God was in that dream. 
He dreamed of a desert changed, where sagebrush 
no longer grew, where galloping lizards no Jonger 
beat the sand, where the coyote’s how] had ceased 
and wailing winds no longer sighed. He dreamed 
of happy homes where orchards and alfalfa grew, 
where grapevines twined and vineyards made the 
landscape green. He dreamed of cities flourishing 
upon those plains—-a civilization of sturdy, rugged 
men. At daybreak his mules were headed toward 
the north, to the land whence he came, not to re- 


main, however, but to bring reenforcements that 
he mient carry Guteimicedream, 


He lived to see the land transformed, through the 
means of the six hundred miles of ditches he dug, 
and cities and towns grew; a hundred million pounds 
of raisins are now produced there annually, with tens 
of thousands of acres of fruit trees and alfalfa ev- 
erywhere. On his monument is inscribed the line, 
“M. J. Church, Father of Irrigation.” His nephew, 
formerly an opponent of the Hetch Hetchy grab, by 


reason of the understanding with San Francisco, has 


been induced to lend his voice and influence in favor 
of the scheme. In return, the San Joaquin irrigation 
districts are to be fully protected, since it is not 
water but power rights that San Francisco is after. 
Representative Church may be true to his constitu- 
ents, but not to his conscience. 


TIME LOCK ON UNDESIRABLES 

IGNS of severe political indigestion have gone 

unnoticed for so long that the A. B. C. handicap 
measure now agitating the governing body at Wash- 
ington is watched with decided interest by many 
thinking citizens not politicians. It has been a never- 
ceasing wonder to have the national maw open to all 
comers of whatever “race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” and not have suffered dire dis- 
aster before this. It is due to youth and strong di- 
gestion, merely! Every phase of common sense has 
been outraged long ago, but it is only the added 
menace furnished by the new waterway, making all 
points in the United States more accessible from for- 
eign ports, that has stirred congress to action. 


But the question is, where to place the restriction? 
Many object to an educational requirement for fear 
of “destroying a principle that should be preserved.” 
One wonders what it is. The framers of the Con- 
stitution could not have foreseen that under their 
liberal hospitality to the downtrodden of all the earth, 
we were to be made, in the fullness of time, a dump- 
ing ground for undesirables. Why chould there be so 
much hesitation about changing a national policy 
that no longer fits our needs? Words are not sacred; 
they are merely tools to fit conditions as they arise. 
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Fach age must legislate for its own good, but not 
tie the hands of posterity. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to receive the lower classes of all foreign na- 
tions, alien in thought, tradition and speech, and turn 
them at once, by magic, into good American citi- 
The land of the free and home of the brave 
is getting choked up. There must be relief afforded. 

We need ten good years to assimiliate what has 
already been swallowed. And while the digestive 
process is under way, why not be as drastic, as dar- 
ing, as unhampered by precedent as were Alexander 
Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin and other great Amer- 
icans? They had a vision, and they wrote it down. 
Why not do the same again? New ways must be 
found, where the old have failed. Why not require 
twenty-one years’ preparation for enfranchisement? 
It requires twenty-one years for an American boy to 
be prepared for voicing his vote, with all the aids of 
school, public opinion, tradition and that indefinable 
something that 1s in the air, that makes him sense 
the national ideal. Yet any foreigner may achieve 
the thing in five years’ time! Really, it is absurd. 
He comes steeped in his own traditions, at variance 
with ours at every point, unused to deciding for him- 
self, ignorant of the workings of democracy; what 
right has he to a voice in government until he has 
earned it, like an American? No wonder he con- 
siders his vote a meal ticket! We would lose a few 
good citizens, doubtless, but think what we would 
be freed from. By all means let us have an A. B. C. 
test and a time lock! 


Zell 


AMENITIES OF THE DEBATE 
OURTESY as a rule has marked the proceed- 
ings in congress throughout the debates, which 

at times have waxed warm, especially in the house. 
Occasionally, a bitter partisan loses his temper and 
when he does he is likely to be sorry for it, particu- 
Jarly 1f the object of his animosity is a veteran of 
many seasons. This was Representative Dies’ exper- 
lence when he ran foul of the clever minority leader, 
Mr. Mann, whose skill in verbal defense is so pro- 
nounced that only a tyro in national politics is rash 
enough to provoke his barbs. Mr. “Dies, of Texas— 
serving his third term—was recognized for five min- 
utes in the discussion on a section of the currency 
bill, which was limited to fifty minutes, leaving only 
forty-five mimutes to a number of his colleagues who 
had amendments to offer, all of whom were limited 
by agreement to five minutes each. But at the ex- 
piration of his time the gentleman from Texas asked 
for five minutes’ extension, contrary to the rule. The 
chair asked if there was objection, whereupon the 
following tart colloquy ensued: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Texas that there are amendments enough offered 
by gentlemen who desire to discuss their own 
amendments probably to take up every minute of 
the time, and in the circumstances does the gen- 
tleman think he ought to take up time in elemen- 
tary propositions? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I take that to mean 
an objection on the part of the gentleman from 
Qlinois. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I put it in that way squarely 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate myself 
that I have not taken one-millionth of the time 
os the congress that the gentleman from Illinois 
as. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has taken as much 
time in this debate and more than I. 

Mr. DIES. This is the first moment that I have 
spoken. 

Mr. MANN. And I have not spoken for five 
minutes in debate. 

Mr. DIES. The body is to be congratulated. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps that is so. The gentle- 
man is as complimentary as usual, and, thank 
God, he does not compliment me. 

The CHAIRMAN. This debate is out of order. 
The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may be permitted to proceed for five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


Mr. Dies subsided and the debate proceeded. Let 


us hope he was duly chastened for the remainder of 
that sitting at least. 


Evidence accumulates that Judge Humphries of 
Seattle needs to be suppressed in the interests of jus- 
tice, He has outlived his usefulness on the bench. 


N 
~\ 
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A. Corner im Crime--A Great Ildea that Fanled-—By Randolph Bartlett 


T had been a busy day for President Dill of the 
Pickle Trust. Having cornered the visible supply 
of gherkins, forced the bears in the vinegar pit— 

or is it the vinegar tank ?—to shriek for mercy, and 
having persuaded a California state senator to drop 
his proposed bill providing for a tax on puckers, he 
felt that he deserved a rest. Still, it was not five 
o’clock, and John Dill made it a rule to abide by the 
regulations which he tmposed upon his office em- 
ployes, and sat patiently in his chair waiting for the 
hour. There was a light rap on the door and his 
secretary entered, handing him a card with the name 
“John Smith” written neatly in lead pencil. 


“Seedy looking man, sir,’ said the secretary, “but 
says he desires an interview on an important subject 
; ; 

connected with the business of Amalgamated Pickle.” 


Throughout his career John Dill, like many another 
successful captain of industry, never had despised a 
possible suggestion, so he sent back word for John 
Smith to be admitted. ; 

The secretary was right so far as his description 
went. John Smith was seedy, but he was more. He 
was frazzled at the edges, his hair seemed to be 
moth-eaten, and apparently he was in the last stages 
of dissolution. Still, there was a trace of dignity in 
his manner as he sat down beside the big, flat-topped 
desk. 


“Well, warwant?” snapped the pickle magnate, 
sourly. 


Mr. Smith spoke calmly and with assurance, al- 
though deferentially, his manner of conversation in- 
dicating refinement and education, 


“Having seen by the newspapers,’ he began, “that 
you were engaged extensively in criminal pursuits, I 
merely called to see if there might be an opening in 
your crime department. I would like to add,’ he 
went on hurriedly, “that I have seen better days. I 
too have been a prosperous criminal, though hardly 
a malefactor of great wealth, but today J] might pos- 
sibly be in even so prominent a position as yours, and 
as highly respected as yourself, save for one brief 
instant of absent-mindedness, superinduced, I might 
say, by extreme provocation.” 


Dill was unerring in his judgment of men, and in- 
tuitively he realized that here was a case, unfortun- 
ately too common, where a youth of promise, on the 
threshold of a prosperous, if not indeed a brilliant 
career, had made a single misstep, and suffered 
greatly. He became interested, 


“Tell me how it happened,” he added, a sugges- 
tion of paternal sympathy in his tones. 


“I will not waste your time by recounting the days 
of my apprenticeship, or my first amateur operations,” 
said Smith, with renewed confidence, almost akin to 
hope. “Of course, in the first place, my name is not 
Smith; we minor criminals’—President Dill raised 
his hand deprecatingly—“I insist—we minor crimin- 
als have to exercise precautions which are not neces- 
sary to the great captains of iniquity. Suffice it to 
say, for introduction, that, after a somewhat check- 
ered career, devoted largely to the assimilation of 
technical information, my great idea come to me. 

“Passing along the street one day I noticed a sign, 
‘Burglar Insurance.’ I had heard of such a thing, of 
course, but never had it suggested possibilities be- 
fore. I raised some money in my own expeditious 
way, and going to the concern which J had seen ad- 
vertised, applied for a position as solicitor of burglar 
insurance. I had provided myself with the most fash- 
1onable clothes obtainable, and introduced myself as 
a society man of limited means, anxious to increase 
my income by insuring the valuable jewels and plate 
of my wealthy friends. I was accepted at once as a 
special agent on a commission basis. 

“To your trained mind it is unnecessary to ex- 
plain my plans—they will suggest themselves at once 
to your .predatory instinct. I went into the ultra 
fashionable district of the city, and within a month 
had im my possession diagrams of every house where 
there was loot worth going after, as well as inven- 
tories of the contents of every secret drawer and 
safe. I then employed an expert burglar, placed him 
under bond, and engaged him by the week. With my 
perfect maps he had no difficulty in procuring the 
portable and negotiable securities, and for three 
weeks my success was even greater than I had an- 
ticipated.” 

“But the company,” interposed President Dill, 

“Ah, that was just the one weak point, and I am 
not surprised that you inquire about it. Naturally, 
the number of losses upon the risks which I had in- 
sured seemed a strange coincidence, but it was im- 
possible for them to connect me with the burglaries 
in any way. It was for this reason that I employed 
the expert instead of doing the work myself. I made 
it a point to appear in a public place whenever my 











assistant was busy. My money opened the doors of | 


the best clubs, and I always made sure that my alibis 
were complete, and backed by men of prominence. 
stil I could not help feeling that I was suspected, 
and this annoyed me, until, gradually this annoyance 
itself worked out m my mind the great scheme of 
my life, which I hope still to bring to perfection. 


“As the inquisitiveness of the insurance company | 


was the only bar to complete enjoyment of my suc- 
cess, why not organize a company of my own? Then 
being both the investigator and the investigated my 
security would be complete. So I prepared a pro- 
spectus for “Burglary Insurance (Inc.)’ which would 
insure against loss at rates so low that they would 
give us a monopoly of the business in a few months, 
as soon as they were well advertised. Six months, 2 
vear, yes, two years if necessary, should be devoted 
to cornering the business in all parts of the country. 
We would have the best agents obtainable in every 
city, and get all the insurance if we had to give away 
our polictes. Meanwhile, in the time my imsurance 
force was carrying out this part of my plan, I would 
organize the more profitable, subsidiary concern. 


“This latter would be known simply as ‘Burglary 
(Inc.)’ and would be formed under a special charter 
from the Arizona legislature, which is always ready 
to grant special privileges along the lines desired. 
So profitable would this company be, that I would 
hold all the stcck except a few scattered shares nec- 
essary to make up a legal board of directors. As 
president of the insurance company I would turn over 
to myself as president of the burglary company, all 
the necessary data for successful operations on a 
large scale. We would employ none hut the most 
experienced workmen, and men in whom we could 
rely implicitly. With the immense territory at our 
command we could so scatter our operations that 
they would not attract general attention. Nothing 
would be done without explicit directions from the 
head office.” 

President Dill appeared impressed, but as Smith 
paused he interposed a question in a puzzled tone. 

“How about your losses? Would not the claims 
eat up your profits ?” 

Smith smiled. 

“Of course, Mr. Dill, you would not ask such a 
question if you had had time to go into the matter 
thoroughly. There are dozens of ways by which the 
payment of losses may be avoided. My own plan 
was to offer to compromise on the spot by paying 
twenty per cent of the face value of the policy. If 
this were refused I should let them bring suit, and 
failing other means of evasion, introduce my own 
burglars as witnesses to the effect that the person in- 
sured had heen negligent in not properly protecting 
his valuables. It is seldom that we would be called 
upon to resort to this exareme measure, however, as 
the supreme courts are exceedingly kind in the mat- 
ter of technicalities, and we would employ the clev- 
erest lawyers in the world.” 

“But if you did introduce these—er—witnesses, 
would they not—” 

“No, they would not,” interrupted Smith. “It has 
been proved so frequently that the mere fact of a 
man admitting that he committed a crime is not suf- 
ficient evidence for his conviction, that we, with our 
brilliant legal advisers, could guarantee absolute im- 
munity to our employes who were forced to testify.” 

“And how long do you think the supply of material 
would last?” asked Dill. 

“Long enough,” and Smith leaned forward and 
laid his hand impressively upon the magnate’s arm, 
“Long enough for me to organize still a third com- 
pany which would eventually control all commercial 
and political activities in this country, and eventually, 
the entire world.” 

“God bless my soul,” Dill ejaculated. 

“Burglary (Inc.)’ having been launched success- 
fully, and our wealth rolling up by millions, I would 
now leave pure commercialism behind, and devote 
myself to the real life work I had mapped out for 
myself. Under the title ‘Crime (Inc.)’, with letters 
patent from the Czar of Bulgaria, I would organize 
the men who have heen most successful along ad- 
vanced criminal lines. Every director, every sharc- 
holder, every employe, would be a man who had be- 
come distinguished in his own line, and for whom 
the law had no terrors. Little by little we would ally 
ourselves with the anarchist party, which presents 
possibilities that the corporation politicians never 
have appreciated. It never has been properly organ- 
ized, and never has been a factor in national politics. 
But mark this! The anarchists, as you probably are 
aware from their title, believe in the abolition of all 
laws. You see? We would organize little by little, 
precincts, counties, states, and finally, when all was 
complete, sweep into power at a national election.” 

By this time Smith was carried away with the 





greatness of his ideas, and he stood before President 
Dill, a commanding figure, and finished his recital as 
if he were addressing a large and enthusiastic gath- 
ering. 

“What then? “Crime (Inc.)’ is in power. It domi- 
nates the country. Our first move would be to sus- 
pend the constitution, and declare ourselves the per- 
manent government. All courts, excepting, of course, 
the ever useful supreme courts, would be abolished, 
and at last the country would settle down to a long 
period of uninterrupted prosperity in which Crime, 
so long harried, would come triumphantly into its 
own. And so, having enlightened our own country, 
the march of civilization should go on, and on, and 
on, until, possibly not in my own day, but in years 
not long distant, the whole earth would be brought 
into harmony and operated in all its activities from 
the head office of ‘Crime (Inc.)’” 


The outburst ended, Smith sank back into his 
chair, his present condition came back to him in all 
its horrid contrast, and he buried his face in his 
hands. Dill waited a few moments, in respect for 
his grief, and then asked: 

“How, then, did you meet with reverses?” 

Smith pulled himself together with an effort. 

“One night Henry Snooks, who was working for 
me collecting valuables, visited the Van Der Puyster 
residence. You, who probably know the family well, 
will find it difficult to believe, but the diamonds we 
had insured for $10,000 were imitations, and had 
passed the inspectors simply because of the unques- 
tioned standing of the family. This was terribly ex- 
asperating to me, and I was annoyed that my deliber- 
ations upon my future plans should be disturbed by 
such knavery. JI determined to act at once. Hurry- 
ing to the manager of the company I showed him 
the paste jewels. 

"*See what the Van Der Puysters have done,’ I 
said. ‘These bits of paste are what they insured 
with us for $10,000.’ 

“He examined them a moment, not seeming to 
pay much attention to what I was saying. Finally 
he turned to me with a puzzled expression. 

“Where did you get them?’ he asked. ‘I have 
just received a report that they were stolen last 
night.’ 

“Suddenly I realized my situation. I could not 
explain. In my dreaming of future plans I had hyp- 
notized myself into thinking they already had ma- 
tured. So I pleaded with that man, told him of my 
ambition, offered to take him in as equal partner with 
myself, but he had too small a soul to appreciate the 
opportunities. He was of too insignificant a caliber 
to rise above his percentages. They sent me to the 
penitentiary for five years, and the lawyers took all 
my money. Since I was released a year ago I have 
not had the heart to engage in anythingthing but a 
few contemptible little petty larceny affairs, simply 
to sustain life. J now am myself again, however, 
and learning of your extensive operations, felt that 
! might enlist in your services, and finally we might 
work out my proposition together.” 

That President Dill was impressed was apparent. 
He leaned back in his chair and gazed thoughtfully 
at the ceiling. He thought of his own beginnings, 
and saw how narrowly he had escaped ruining his 
life at various times by ill advised action. Still, this 
was not a time to allow one’s self to be carried away 
by the sympathies. After all, what had this man to 
offer him. He was past middle age, he felt that 
Amalgamated Pickle demanded all the energy he 
possessed, and he felt it safer to avoid any such 
spectacular flights of financial enterprise. The crime 
department had been all that he could ask, and to 
introduce into its conservative methods such a revo- 
lutionary individual, might endanger the whole struc- 
ture he had built up so carefully. 

No; everything considered, Amalgamated Pickle 
did not need the services of Mr. Smith, and that 
gentleman was so informed. 

“T feared as much,” sighed the frazzled visitor, 
and rose to go. “My opportunity has passed, and 
never will return. But may I not shake hands with 
your It is not often that I have an opportunity to 
meet a man of your standing in our profession.” 

President Dill held out his hand cordially, and as 
they walked to the door placed his hand sympathe- 
tically upon the shoulder of the unfortunate man, 
speaking words of encouragement. At the door he 
turned and went back to his desk. He felt for his 
watch to see what time it was; the timepiece was 
missing. His clothing seemed strangely loose; he 
discovered that his diamond shirt studs were gone. 
Still he felt strangely uncomfortable, and it was 
several minutes before he realized that the gold fill- 
ing of one of his molars was missing. 

He rushed to the door and called to his secretary. 

“That man who was here—John Smith. Bring 
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him back. Don't Jet him escape if you have to call 
out the reserves.” 

Then he went back to his desk and wrote swiftly. 
He finished and began pacing the room, rubbing his 
hands in anticipation. In a minute he heard foot- 
steps, and Smith was brought in by two of the com- 
pany’s private detectives. 

“Leave wus,’ commanded President Dill. 

The detectives departed. 

Then turning to Smith the magnate said, in tones 
that were almost deferential: 

“Here is an assignment of 20,000 shares of Amal- 
gamated Pickle. At the next meeting of the board 
of directors you will be elected first vice president 
and general manager. I want you near me always. 
The broad vision combined with the grasp of de- 
tails is too rare to allow such a‘ fine exponent to 
pass out of our circle. 

The monarch of manipulation acknowledged his 


peer. 
-— ————— 


PLEA OF SOCIAL WORKERS FOR THE TRUTH 





OMMENT regarding the two plays, “The Lure” 
C and “The Fight,” now under the ban of police 

censure, still continues. Apparently, both sides 
are sincere, both those who think that the plays are 
vile and degrading, that for the good of society thev 
should be suppressed and that public opinion should 
come to the front and free the stage from vicious 1n- 
fluences, and those who believe that these plays bring 
before the public in an impressive way facts that it 1s 
entitled to know. Much that is said against the 
plays is well meant, but there is often confusion of 
thought that involves inevitable arrival at an tnwar- 
ranted conclusion. If the morals of the stage are to 
be attacked, if attractions presented for the amuse- 
ment of the public are to be censored, it. would be 
wise to begin at the right end, to look the matter 
squarely in the face and not strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. Prof. Munsterberg recently entered 
the lists. He bases his argument against the plays on 
his belief that they are bad because discussion of sex 
problems brings into play what he calls normally dor- 
mant emotions. his fact is undoubtedly true. Every- 
body knows from personal experience the effect of 
reading erotic literature, for example, especially in 
youth, and that it is only sane knowledge and Piatt 
discussion that rids one of this kind of stimulation 
Open, clear presentation of facts that everybody 
should know is not nearly so likely to awaken illicit 
emotions as a distorted suggestive presentment of 
sex matters or the surrounding of perfectly natural 
processes with impenetrable mystery. 


One of our big dailies that has persistently in- 
veighed against plays that handle after the modern 
fashion, in a perfectly frank manner, subiects that 
have only recently been relieved from the ban of 
silence, made editorial comment the other day in an 
article headed “Women and Stage Indecency.” In 
this article women were severely criticised for sup- 
porting plays of the character of those recently de- 
nounced, Attention was called to a speech made at 
a special performance of one of the plays by a woin- 
an of reputation in which she said that the play 
“taught a strong moral lesson and that it would he 
better to suppress the real thing which it imitated 
than to war against the imitation.” This statement 
undoubtedly represents the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of women who support these plays openty, that 
is, who have been sufficiently impressed by them to 
take up cudgels in their defense. They think that 
good will ultimately come of ptblic knowledge, no 
matter what may be the attitude of the manager who 
presents such plays, no matter 1f he does it from a 
purely commercial viewpoint, giving the public what 
he thinks the public wants, taking his cue from “what 
some of the educators, moral reformers, authors, and 
jaurnalists have heen giving them.” The fact that 
social workers have found it necessary to instruct the 
public along these lines is pretty good evidence that 
instruction is needed. And the fact that women have 
been more conspicuons than men in audiences at thts 
tvpe of play, beginning with “Damaged Goods” that 
was presented last spring. 1s evidence that women 
are very much in earnest in their awakening to the 
need of public education. The funny thing in the 
editorial, the point of departure from straight think- 
ing is the remark, “These plays do not appeal to men 
of contse tastes er vwieious inclimations. They find all 
the stage entertainment they require in the more 
audacious “musical comedies” and low class vaude- 
ville.” 

If the theater is to be a place, as the editorial re- 
minds its readers, where “a man may safely take his 
mother and sister,” then it would seem that the place 
for suppression to begin would he the musical come- 
dies and low class vaudeville which must be sugges- 
tive if they appeal to and hold men of the class re- 
ferred to and must therefore in consideration of their 
great numbers do infinitely more harm to women 
who make up in part their audiences than the fewer 
and less suggestive, because more frankly open, plays 
of the type condemned. The article in question says 




















very definitely that “from the first, sensible onlook- 
ers have seen that the movement must have ev] re- 
sults. Probably, thus far it has accomplished much 
more harm than good.” Just what this supposition 1s 
based upon it is hard to see; nothing, apparently, but 
the statement that women are going to see the plays. 
Hardly a fair inference if men are going to see the 
others in the greater numbers. [t has become a tra- 
dition that seems very hard to break away from that 
a play can deal with anything it wishes so long as it 
shows vice in an unreal, attractive way. The crime 
is when it shows these things straight. When vice 1s 
shown with a glamour about it curiosity is aroused 
and desire to see at first hand. When it is shown in 
a bald, cold way exactly as it is, there is likely to be 
a reaction against it. 

Let us, therefore, look tthe matter straight in the 
face and if a fight is to be made against the present- 
ment of vice upon the stage let 1s make it logically 
and consistently against vice as vice whether it be the 
social evil or stealing, lying, murder and counter: 
feiting. And by all means let us begin at the begin- 
ning and make the attack upon the insidious, false, 
suggestive play that like a subtle poison weakens the 
moral fibre of the unstable and tends toward utter 
moral breakdown. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, September 29, 1913. 


POMERENE’S REJECTED AMENDMENT 
FFORTS of Senator Pomerene of Ohio to put 
back in the tariff bill the amendment he intro- 
duced in the senate, aiding Ohio wine men at the ex- 
pense of the California growers, which has been re- 
jected in conference, are not likely to prove success- 
ful, although Pomerene promises to make Rome how!] 
when the conference report is made. However, he 
is not meeting with much sympathy in hts attempt to 
protest the action of tle conferees and the President 
is not likely to interfere. He has troubles enough of 
his own. Considering that Pomerene was successful 
in getting the Ohio side of the controversy printed 
as a public document, it was hardly fair to reject the 
California reply, which Representative Raker sought 
to have read in the Record. The objection of Repre- 
sentative Willis of Ohio, under the rules, denied Cal- 
ifornia the privilege granted Ohio in the upper house. 
Senator Pomerene’s amendment, it will be recalled, 
provided for the repeal of what are known as the 
free-tax privileges relating to the use of wine spirits 
so largely used by California pure sweet wine pro- 
ducers to fortify the wine for the preservation of the 
saccharine matter contained therein. In order to 
have the privileges of the act the beneficiary must 
first be a distiller of wine spirits; and, secondly, the 
use of the wine spirits, ie., grape brandy, must be be- 
gun and completed at the vineyard of the wine grow- 
er. Here we get the milk in the cocoanut, so far as 
Ohio is concerned. Nearly all the large sweet wine 
producers of California have their own distilleries, 
and their wineries are at their vineyards. But when 
it comes to the wineries in the states east of the 
Rocky mountains, as in Missouri and in Ohio, the 
wineries are usually in the towns and the grape 
growers have their vineyards in the country. In 
Ohio they are scattered along the shore of Lake Eric 
and upon the islands of the lake. So when these 
wine producers desire to make the pure sweet wine 
they are obliged to pay for the wine spirits which 
they use, or the neutral spirits which ar: used by the 
pseudo “pure” wine makers, a tax of $1.10 a gallon. 
If the amendment offered by Senator Pomerene and 
rejected by the conferees were to pass it would im- 
pose a charge of from six to eight millions dollars a 
year on the California wine industry, now success- 
fully competing with foreign brands. It is admitted 
that the light wine cannot be preserved from fermen- 
tation without the addition of a small amount of al- 
cohol. Senator Pomerene’s contention is that inas- 
much as whiskey is taxed $1.10 a gallon, beer $1 a 
barrel and only 3 cents a gallon for the wine spirits 
used in fortifying sweet wine he argues that it 1s un- 
fair discrimination, Perhaps, it is. But Ohio does 
not come into court with a pure motive. Her wine 
makers who are not producers in the sense that Cal- 
ifornia wine growers are, want a privilege to which 
they are not entitled. Denied this they would mule: 
the California wine producer to the limit. There 
might be a compromise measure, but Senator Pome- 


| rene has not shown why it should be enacted. 


October 4, 1913 























GRAPHITES 

Rumbled the giants down below bearing the Gatun 
locks, 

“The burden 
shocks?”’ 

Then heaving up their shoulders they shook the earth 
amain, 

But man had builded strongly and the forces strove in 
Vain. 


is too heavy, make way for mighty 


lf Ulster secedes the first retaliatory move of the 
British government will be to deny the province the 
postal service privileges. It is a hard row the Union- 
ist anti-home rulers have set out to hoe. 


Vice President Marshall pays a pretty compliment 
to his wife when he advises everyone to marry young 
instead of waiting until the age of 41, 2s he did. -He 
is now 59 and celebrating ris eighteenth wedding an- 
niversary. 


If you are color blind there may be pre-natal rea- 
sons for it. A San Francisco doctor addressing the 
‘Spondylatherapic Congress” at Chicago advances the 
theory that the displaying of certain colors has an et- 
fect in determining sex. It has a yeliow tinge. 


William Waldorf Astor, expatriate, may spend the 
income from his American estates in London, but un- 
der the mew: income tax law he wiu have to pay 
about $300,000 a year to support the United States 
government. It would appear to be a good law, 

Governor Sulzer preferred to have contribution 
checks made payable to “cash.” Vhat is how Rich- 
ard Croker Jr.'s subscription came, at the candidate’s 
request. By the time the testimony is all in the 1m- 
peached executive’s affidavit of campaign receipts 
and expenditures will cut a sorry figure. 


Poor little Princess Victoria of Hohenzollern, sac- 
rificed to a matrimonial fate for the good of the state 
and now in hospital! Her husband, the ex-King 
Manuel of Portugal, was unfit eugenically and every 
other way to take unto himself a pure girl to wife. 

Irrepressible “Tom” Lawson has broken out agai 
in a $10,000 book edition on the high cost of living, 
copies of which he proposes to present to members 
of congress. Another $10,000 should be spent in 
premiums to induce a reading cf his magnum opus. 

If George E. Davis, confcssed dynamite conspira- 
tor, had been produced as a witness in the federal 
trials at Indianapolis, the sentences of the convicted 
men now at Hberty on bail, might have been still 
more severe. However, his revelations may conduce 
to a speedy return of the dynamiters . Leavenworth 
prison. 


Governor Johnson denies that he has decided to be 
a candidate for re-election. With great modesty he 
“assumes” that the Progressives of the state will de- 
termine their course in due time. Right you are, 
governor. It will be immediately after you have that 
promised midnight meditation in your back yard as 
the old year passes. 


That poor devil entombed in a caved-in mine at 
Centralia, Pa., is in communication with the rescuing 
party after five days of silence. Through the iron 
piping he sent word to the mining hoss that he would 
have to have a day’s lay-off to get back his strength 
after he gets out. How unreasonable! After a 
week’s rest, too. 


Secretary of State Jordan admits th: he is heavily 
in debt and will have to stump the state for reelec- 
tion in a borrowed automobile. He says he doesn’t 
want the office, but is curious to see how many votes 
he'll get. Let him not worry; the contrast between 
his plurality of 96,000 in 1910 and what the primaries 
will give him next year will satisfy every speck of 
curiosity in his system. 


All former Northwestern students who sat under 
“Prexy” Rogers at Evanston will rejoice in hts con- 
firmation as United States judge of the circuit court. 
As dean of the Yale law schoo! for the last ten vears 
Henry Wade Rogers has achieved an enviable posi- 
tion. Now, if the President would confer a similar 
honor on Prof. John H. Wigmore, born a native son, 
dean of Northwestern law school, he will still further 
enrich the federal bench. 


_As an offset to his wife’s suit for divorce the 
former business agent of Seattle’s local structural 
ironworkers’ union pleaded that Detective Burns’ 
competition was so keen at the trial of the dyna- 
miters at Tndianapclis that he was forced to make 
love to prospective wemen witnesses. In his noble 
sacrifice for the cause he took one stenographer to 
theaters, suppers and dances. Greater love hath no 
man than this. 
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They Say Pridham Would Be Mayor 

There is a rumor going the rounds that Supervisor 
R. W. Pridham rather fancies the idea of occupying 
the=pesmiog Of mayer ot Los Angeles.™™ The™story 
comes via South Pasadena, where Pridham is busying 
himself in an endeavor to persuade the voters of that 
community not to pass a bond issue for sewer and 
other municipal improvements, but to wait and be 
annexed to Los Angeles, and get all these things at 
a cheaper rate. The South Pasadena folk opposed to 
Pridham and in favor of the bonds, have smoked out 
the tale that the supervisor is anxious to get several 
of the populous county districts annexed by the city, 
for the purpose of aiding his ambitions toward the 
mayoralty. South Pasadena is his own bailiwicx, but 
his accusers say he has been broad in his activities. 
He has been boasting that he prevented the school 
board from levying a g5-cent tax and forced the cut 
to 65 cents, thereby effecting great economy—the 
matter of efficiency not being specifically mentioned 
in this connection. Pridham’s ambitions, of course, 
cannot be much more than speculated upon, for he 
has had nothing to say about them in public, but the 
fact that he has been superactive in a purely com- 
unity campaign with which the supervisors have 
nothing to do, is well known. Mayor Rose has not 
yet spoken his mind on the subject. 


John Blackwood Recruiting 

With the Knickerbocker hotel as his headquarters, 
John H. Blackwood informs me that he is busy re- 
cruiting the company for the Little Theater. Consid- 
erable guess work is being done by the theatrical 
gossips of the Los Angeles stage and newspapers, 
but nothing that can be regarded as final has yet been 
arranged. There are two points in which all mem- 
hers of the company will be required to reach a high 
standard, before they can hope to be inciuded tn 
this company. Jirst, they must possess the mentality 
to understand the high class of dramas which will 
be presented. George Barnum probably will be the 
stage director, and he can teach a good many things 
as he goes along, but the prime requisite is intelli- 
gence, for there is nothing quite so painful as to 
hear lines stupidly read. Then these players also 
must be versatile in adopting a wide range of con- 
trasted roles. The modern drama usually deals with 
plain folk, but frequentiy the demand for a unique 
impersonation is so completely inherent in the piece 
that it must be comphed with literally or the play 
will be" rttined. So, intelligence and versatility are 
being trailed to their lairs by the astute Blackwood, 
and it is a pretty safe assertion that he will get 
what he wants. 


Mode Wineman Invades Chicago—and Returns 


Mode Wineman has returned from his invasion 
of Chicago, and is being besought by his friends to 
give more detatls of the adventures in the wilds of 
that great city in company with Erich von Gold- 
schmidt-Rothschild, mere glimpses of the doings of 
the pair having seeped to the coast through the 
newspaper channels. Young Rothschild is a scion 
of the original Frankfort house, and was seeing 
America under the ciceronage of Wineman. Inner 
secrets of the doings are difficult to obtain. The 
story of the girl who charmed the visitor from 
Germany with her presence and her voice some- 
how does not ring entirely true, but here again the 
inquirer encounters an impenetrable and sphinxlike 
smile on the countenance of the wily Mode. Ah 
well, youth will be served. 


Al Levy Gets a Free Ad 

Tt is not every restaurateur who can get free ad- 
vertising on the first page of the paper, informing 
the public of improvements in his service. It must 
have made the other cafe owners a little envious 
when it was told in a story at the top of the second 
column of the Examiner the other day that A} 
had been granted a license to serve liquors at his 
little restaurant on Seventh Street. It simply goes 
to show that no reverses can interfere with a man’s 
prerogatives as an institution. Al Levy is not a 
mere vendor of food and drink—he ts as much a 
part of Los Angeles as the Angels Flight and West- 
lake Park, and no less picturesque in his way than 








either. His fame as a pinochle player extends be- 
yond the confines of this hemisphere, and his cam- 
araderie is proverbial. Steinless pinochle is an of- 
fense against good taste, and the daily games will 
now regain something of their old spirit. So here’s 
to you, Al, hoping that the run of bad luck has 
turned, and I cheerfully contribute this to your col- 
lection of free advertising. 


Preliminary “Inc” For Hobart et al. 


‘Bosworth, Inec.,” at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club last Monday evening in Jack London’s “Sea 
Wolf,” in motion pictures, made a big hit. The 
attractive club rooms were thronged with members 
and invited guests of both sexes to witness the pre- 
liminary exhibition of the films in which Hobart Bos- 
worth has proved his dramatic versatility to good 
purpose in interpreting the chief character and with 
Frank Garbutt as business director the “Bosworth, 
Inc? should prove a profitable venture. If good 
wishes will help it will be a fine dividend producer. 


Lute Bradford’s Great Sorrow 


There have been many expressions of sincere con- 
Bradford in the loss of his wife, following a brief 
illness. It does not seem a great while since we were 
all congratulating the happy. father on the arrival of 
his baby girl, and yet it is more than a year. Mrs. 
Bradford was formerly Miss Bessie Bryan and the 
advent of little June Bradford was a source of great 
delight to her family, particularly to her father, be- 
tween whom and his daughter, Mrs. Bradford, was a 
strong bond of affection. Little June will be rendered 
dolence tn club circles with the bereaved Lute T. 
doubly dear to her father and her mother’s sorrowing 
parents by reason of their bereavement. 


Will There Be Another Hicks? 


I wonder if the rescue of that miner back in Penn- 
sylvania after being entombed a week, will result in 
the public being forced to endure another such spec- 
tacle as that which followed the parallel case of 
Thomas Hicks, who was dug out of a cave-in by the 
Pacific Light and Power Company about six years 
ago. After his recovery from the strain Hicks was 
annexed by an old-time showman, and was dragged 
about the country for exhibition purposes. It was 
painful, and scarcely less embarrassing to the audi- 
ences than to Hicks himself, who was unspeakably 
ill at ease whenever he had to face a crowd. The 
interest did not last long, however, and I suppose he 
is digging holes in the earth again up in Kern county. 


Earl’s Procession of Editors 


Again the wheel has turned at the Tribune, and 
again a new managing editor is found in charge. 
This time it is L. A. Hoskins, formerly of the Ex- 
aminer, who succeeds Fenner Webb, the latter hav- 
ing quit because, according to the story, he was 
ignored when E. T. Earl decided to discharge sum- 
marily City Editor Epstein for an offense, which 
1f proved, certainly earned the dismissal. Webb 
defended Epstein and said, virtually, “If he goes, I 
go,” to which Edwin Tobias pungently replied, “He 
goes,” leaving nothing for Webb but the door. 
While an excellent news man, Webb has earned the 
sobriquet of “the great resigner.” He used to quit 
periodically on the Examiner, in the olden days, 
because he was not made managing editor when 
shifts were in order, and one time they took him at 
his word. There is an impression that Webb was 
glad of an opportunity to bring to a head with Earl 
the break which he had long realized was inevitable. 


Mien Who Make the Newspapers 


Hoskins, Webb’s successor, is one of the men 
whose names are seldom heard about town, but 
who really shape the newspapers on which they are 
employed. Hoskins and John Dillon were the twin 
news manipulators on the Examiner for years. 
Managing editors came and went, and every so 
often Foster Coates would emerge from the east 
swinging his snickersnee right valiantly for the de- 
capitation of the taller heads, but Hoskins and Dil- 
lon went on forever. Whenever, 


The stormy waves dashed high 
On the stern and rock-bound coast, 


Dillon and Hoskins invariably could be found fuss- 
ing around in the composing room and getting out 
the paper, regardless of what turmoil there might be 
above-stairs. Then, when the tempest had passed. 
it would be discovered that while titles had been 
shuffled up and holders thereof scattered hither and 
thither, Dillon and Hoskins were always in the 
middle distance assigned to the position of doing the 
real work. In this game of Hearst politics Hoskins 
developed a faculty for scenting the cyclone and 
finding the underground cellar in time to escape its 
devastating fury. Consequently, he may be able ta 
evince the same perennial grip on his job as Harley 
Brundage, accommodating himself to the Earl va- 
garies without unduly obtruding his own ideas. If 
he cannot, there is no prospect for a cessation of the 














precession of managing editors which has been gaing 
on ever since the inception of the Tribune, and 
which has made that office look like a moving pic- 
ture Of a St. Patrick’s Day parade. 


Inspiration For Genius 

While I am on the subject of the Earl newspapers, 
I might remark that ] was properly shocked to read 
on the editorial page of the Express a few days ago 
that Byron’s “Don Juan” “was written largely upon 
gin and water,’ and also that the famous poet had 
been known to “eat three lobsters and wash them 
down with half a dozen glasses of strange brandy.” 
Of course, if this is intended as a horrible example 
for the aspiring poet, and it is considered that “Don 
Juan” was a terrible thing to have written, then the 
Express should have so warned its unsophisticated 
readers. ‘hey who realize that Byron was among 
the greatest of the English bards, however, will feel 
that, in thus stating baldly his bilulous habits the 
pious Express is going out of its way to overcome 
the influence it has long maintained for abstemious- 
ness—in certain directions. 


Willard Gets a Dollar 


Many of those who took the greatest exception to 
Willard Huntington Wright’s “Los Angeles, the 
Cheniically Pure,” found a certain satisfaction in 
reading, this week, that the young editor of “Smart 
Set” had been left only one dollar by the terms of 
his father’s will. “Aha,” they said, “he must have 
been a bad boy. We knew it all the time.” Willard, 
however, was not in any sense “cut off” by his 
father, as the entire estate was left to the widow, 
and the insertion of the names of the sons was a 
mere legal formality. J regret thus to rob of their 
revenge those who had thus found a bit of civie con- 
solation, but I feel that I must. 


GRAPHICALITIES 
Los Angeles county heads the list of California’s roster 
And all the others fall in line and mentally accost her; 
Eight hundred million dollars odd her property ex- 
presses— 
Wheel into line ye carping souls that deal in sneering 
guesses. 


ot. Paul has rejected the commission form of gov- 
ernment by a heavy vote. It has its limitations, par-- 
ticularly in the larger cities. 


Los Angeles county leads all in the state, as usual, 
with a property valuation of $804,111,734 as against 
$624,182,130 for San Francisco, a gain of $78,001,128 
over last year. That is good sign of prosperity. 


Los Angeles women have the true pioneer spirit. 
One of them has just given birth to triplets. The 
Boosters Club should take official cognizance of this 
loyal effort to swell the census. 


Barbary coast has been wiped out by a tidal wave 
that inundated the south-of-Market strect district 
Monday night. The human flotsam and jetsam cast 
up will be found drifting for many a day to come. 


Near Portland the state of Ore., is living up to its 
abbreviation. Gold assaying $1,092.63—don’t forget 
the cents—has been uncovered by road builders, But 
do not rush north, the property belongs to the mu- 
nicipality. 


Testators, anticipating death, who devise in advance 
their holdings cannot save a penny to their near 
of kin by such action. The state controller has de- 
cided that the state inheritance tax is not exempted 
by so doing which will be sorry news for the Vogel 
heirs who received a goodly share of the estate prior 
to the passing of the Los Angeles millionaire. 


Auburn’s wealthy ex-mayor, who is chairman of 
the New York state prison reform commission, has 
voluntarily entered the Auburn penitentiary to get a 
taste of prison life. Of course, it will only be a taste. 
If he would acquire the genuine article he should 
crack a safe or defraud his creditors. He is not a 
thorough reformer, it is feared. 


Eureka! The state fair receipts this year exceed- 
ed those of 1912 by more than $10,000. Showing the 
greater interest in agriculture? Nothing of the kind. 
The paying crowd Sacramento Day when two poor 
old wheezy engines came together. furnishing a 
spectacle for the big children, caused the cash in- 
crease. What a commentary on our state fair! 


Of course, it does not follow that the stticide ratio 
in cities of the United States indicotes their relative 
merits, but we direct attention to the fact that San 
Francisco heads the statistics with =9.2 in the 109.000 
population, San Diego second. and Sacramento third. 
Hohoken, N. J., shuts out Los Angeles, which is 
fifth. Pasadena is toward the last. Enough said. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Electric Operating Construction Company 
of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation has 





By W. Francis Gates 

Second of the concerts of the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra, Sunday afternoon at 
the Auditorium, brought out several 
interesting numbers. The leading or- 
chestra number was the Hadley, “In 
Bohemia” overture, from last season’s 
programs, a work well worth several 
hearings. The orchestra is playing well 
and Mr. Lebegott and his men have the 
hearty applause of the audience. The 
soloists were Harold Webster, violin- 
ist, playing the Mendelssohn concerto, 
and Grace Bromfield, soprano, singing 
Freebv’s “O Golden Sun” and an aria. 
from “La Boheme.” Miss Bromfield has 
an excellent vocal equipment. Her 
tones are clear and well piaced, better 
in the upper register than the lower. 
There is an enjoyable absence of tight 
throat quality in her tones. She was 
overloaded by orchestra in the Freeby 
song—I never have heard that rather 
dramatic song delivered with a proper 
subordination of accompaniment—the 
penalty a composer pays, perhaps, for 
writing an accompaniment that is bet- 
ter than the melody. Mr. Webster 
handicapped himself by a number too 
big for his violin and for his audience. 
A Sunday afternoon popular is no 
place for a 35-minute concerto. His 
facility in finger technique would have 
appeared to better advantage with a 
smaller orchestration in the accom-~ 
paniment. In fact, the orchestra need- 
ed repression’ in all its accompani- 


ments. Mr. Webster’s best effects were | 


obtained in the bewitching scherzo. 
The audience came within $275 or $300 
of paying the expenses of the concert. 


As an example of the growing inter- 
est in Southern California in artistic 
things, there may be cited the plans 
that are under way for the erection of 
two musie and art buildings in nearby 
cities. Formerly, adjacent cities were 
dependent on Los 
high grade concerts. With the erection 
of such buildings as are projected for 
Claremont and Pasadena, these beauti- 
ful little cities will be for the time bet- 
ter supplied than Los Angeles is, in 
proportion tothe population. Recently, 
Pomona college, situated at Claremont, 
was the recipient of $100,000 as a gift, 
for the purpose of erecting a handsome 
music hall. Director of Music F. A. 
Bacon is overseeing the plans for this 
structure, which will contain a large 
and down-to-date pipe organ and will 
be the handsomest structure 
orange-laden valley in which Pomona 
lres. 


In Pasadena the.Music and Art As- 
sociation, headed by Mr. George KE. 
Hale and including such well known 
persons as Ex-Senator Geo. F. Ed- 


of the martyr-president, Dr. Jas. A. 
Scherer, Henry E. Huntington, C. F. 
Holder, and Bishop Joseph Johnson, 
has been working for several years in 
raising funds for a handsome music 
and art building, worthy of all South- 
ern California. In three years, the 
committee has accumulated more than 
$25,000 toward the desired end. The 
building is planned somewhat along 
the lines of the Franciscan missions 
and is typical of Southern California. 
It will fit into the general scheme of 
Throop college, on whieh campus 4 
place is reserved for it. For two years 
the association has secured Philhar- 


monist courses of artist recitals from | 


L. E. Behyvmer, of Los Angeles, in- 
cluding such talent as Schumann- 
Heink, Sembrich, Lhevinne, Bauer and 
others. Art exhibitions have been held 


| In the April exhibit, 














Angeles for their | 


in the: 





which were unusually eclectic, as the 
wealth and art of Pasadena are not 
duplicated save in much larger cities. 
seventy-five of 
the preat modern painters were repre- 


| sented. 


Los Angeles is so taken up with its 
material growth and the providing of 
civic necessities that, for the time be- 
ing, the matter of a municipal auditor- 


' jum and art halls and library building 


are laid aside. Just now the city is 
providing itself with a $60,000,000 water 
supply and a $25,000,000 harbor. shi 


these are ever established and made a | 
doubtless attention | 


source of income, 
will again be directed toward the less 


| material features. 


Managers of the symphony season 
have shown their wisdom in reducing 
the number of concerts announced 
from twelve to eight—each with its 
public rehearsal. Certainly, it is well 
to cut the musical cloth according to 
the musical pocket book. If the sym- 
phony directors have the money in 
sight to finance a series of eight con- 
certs, the attendants are to be con- 


gratulated, as this gives two more than | 


in previous years. And inasmuch as the 
list of directors includes three or four 
men of known business ability, there is 
little probability of their promising 
more than they can carry out. And the 
wealth represented on the directorate 
would argue that the directors would 
have no trouble in making up any 
deficit that might be left after the $7,- 
000, said to have been contributed by 
Mr. Bilicke and his friends, is exhaust- 
ed. These concerts are scheduled for 
November 15, December 27, January 24, 
February 7 and 21, March 7 and 21, and 
April 4. These are Saturday night 
concerts. The public rehearsals occur 
the preceding afternoons. The same 
programs are given at the rehearsals, 
but the prices are lower. The outcome 
of this plan will be awaited with in- 
terest. It has proved successful in sev- 
eral of the larger cities. 


Mr. Drill’s chorus will sing at the 
Auditorium October 8 for the local 
Order of Moose. 

Fach year, New York City putS a 
pipe organ into one of its high-schools. 
Recently, a three manual organ was 
installed in the Irving high school, an 
instrument having fifty-six stops and 
sixty-eight mechanical pedals and com- 
bination pistons. 
are following the example of the met- 
ropolitan board of education. But in 
Los Angeles it is necessary to cut 


down many 2 pupil’s time to one half ' 
| day, 
munds, Mrs. James A. Garfield, widow | 


owing to the lack of sufficient 
schools, and to send other pupils past 
a high school close to their homes to 
another high school six miles away. 
When a newly arrived eastern mother 
complained of this, I told her the 
reason was apparent: there were a 
thousand others like her—just in from 
the east, who did not pay taxes here 
but wanted the use of the schools. We 
like pipe organs, but school buildings 
must come first; and without the or- 
gans the capable music teachers in the 
schools are doing a lot of good work, 
witness one of the high schools having 
to start two orchestras this year to 
meet the demands of its pupils. 


Templer Allen, baritone, will give a 
recital at the Santa Monica Bay Wom- 


ans Clubs October 13, and will include 


in his program a new song by Gertrude 














Other eastern cities | 








been installed in the FRANCO-ITALIAN DINING 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful 


both summer and winter. 


SALON and CON- 
temperature 


Afternoon Tea from four to six 
FIFTY CENTS 


by a Japanese poet of 1200 years ago. 
I asked Mrs. Ross if Mr. Allen is to 
sing it in Japanese and the answer 
was, “No, in Santa Monica.” “But did 
you write the music in Japanese?” 
“No, in Topango Canyon” was the re- 
ply of the versatile pianist. It is a 
pity, with her knowledge of Japanese 
she did not make an instrumentation 
for the koto, the sam-sin and the ko- 
kiou, of ancient lineage, instead of the 
upstart piano. 


Frederick Stevenson has published a 
new song book, titled, ‘““Hearken Unto 
Me.” Mr. Stevenson is especially suc- 
cessful in the church style and his 
songs, published by the Ditson com- 
pany, are used all over the country in 
the best choirs. This one is dedicated 
to W. A. Fisher, Ditson’s musical ed- 
itor. 


Mrs. Roth Hamilton invited a num- 
ber of the musical friends of her 
mother, Jennie Twitchell Kempton, to 
celebrale the latter’s seventy-sixth 
birthday at Mrs, Hamilton’s home on 
Ardmore drive, last night. Certainly, 
there is no one in Los Angeles whom 
the older members of the musical col- 
ony delight to honor more than Mrs. 
Kempton. 


It seems the piano companies are 
seeing the handwriting on the wall and 
are combining to cut down expenses. 
It was inevitable that the music ma- 
chines would make inroads on the sale 
of pianos. First comes the mechanical 
player to cut down the incomes of the 
piano teachers and then the Columbia 
and Victrola class of players to go be- 
yond the piano and present orchestra 
and vocal performances. Of course, the 
instrument having the larger reper- 
toire is the one most sought by the 
people, in preference to the piano play- 
er. Those who buy an instrument for 
pleasure, caring nothing for the ele- 
ment of personal education, the joy of 
making the music themselves and the 
feature of personal display—which 
latter animates the majority of music 
pupils—that large class will prefer the 
general music machines, as for half 
the price of the piano they can provide 
a good player and a large repertoire. 


This piano combine is announced to 
include the firms of Chickering and 
Chase, among the first class pianos, 
and the Vose, the Bush and Gerts, 
Schiller, Haddorf, Smith and Barnes, 
Fischer, Kohler and a half dozen oth- 
ers, in the second and third grades. 
This will reduce the cost of production, 
and possibly make a small difference in 
the retail prices—which is necessary, 
if the sale of mere piano is to Keep up 
in the face of the mechanical compe- 


| tition. 


Norma R. Robbins gave a vocal pro- 
gram before the Badger Club, at the 
Ebel club house last Wednesday night. 

For the second set of concerts of the 
Los Angeles symphony orchestra, De- 
ecember 26 and 27, Manager Toye has 
secured as soloist, Franz Egenieff, bar- 
itone. Mr. F'genieff, whose real name 
by the way is Baron von Kleydorff, is 
a newcomer in America this season. 
He is a baritone of great dramatic 
power and his rendition of such roles 


Ross, his accompanist. The words are | as Don Juan, Scarpia and the Vampire 
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BANK 


—Convenient location 

—Unexcelled Facilities 
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—Progressive Methods 

—Capital and Surplus over $2,800,- 
000.00 
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Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
: September 25, 1913. 

018591. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James J. 
Cochrane, whose post-office address is 
1426 N. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 26th day of April, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018591, to purchase the NW44, 
Section 24, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,’ al such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $400.00, the stone estimated 
at $240.00, and the land $160.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 8th day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





put him in a High rank. "Ofsleeaim- 
terest in the appearance of Mr. Ege- 


‘nieff is the fact. that his wWitewigmeme 


niece of Adolphus Busch of Pasadena. 
In Europe, as Baron von Kleydorff and 
the son of Prinz von Sayn-Witgen- 
stein-Berleburg, the singer has entree 
to the houses of the nobility. Director 
Tandler will devote the symphony pro- 
gram of March 6 and 7 to works of 
American composers. To this end he 
invites all composers of symphonic 
works to submit to him the work 
which they wish presented. A com- 
plete score and, if possible, a piano 
score should be submitted. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 

Unquestionably, the worthiest col- 
lection of canvases by painters of the 
west to be found in Los Angeles at 
this time is now on public view at the 
new art gallery on the mezzanine floor 
of the Hotel Alexandria. This well- 
Appointed art room is the first of its 
kind to be installed in a local hotel, 
although the idea is by no means a 
new one. Many first class hotels in the 
east are equipped with especially de- 
signed galleries where exhibitions of 
paintings and works of art are always 
open for public inspection. Who does 
not know of the Del Monte hotel and 
its wonderful art gallery—undoubtedly 
the best of its kind in America! Frank 
Miller, the ever popular “Master of the 
Inn,” will soon open at Riverside the 
finest hotel art gallery in the world. 
The new Spanish art gallery at the 
Glenwocd, designed by Myron Hunt, is 
rapidly nearing completion and _ will 
without doubt prove one of the most 
attractive features of the Mission Inn. 
Attempts have been made to maintain 
an art exhibit at Hotel Ivens, Los An- 
geles, and at the Maryland at Pasa- 
dena, but success did not attend these 
efforts, due to the fact that no regular 
attendant was placed in charge of the 
display. An art venture is like a young 
child, it must be constantly watched 
and tenderly nurtured. 


” - _ 


But the Alexandria gallery should 
succeed. William Swift Daniell is the 
manager in charge of the venture and 
this is a guarantee of good faith and 
efficiency in all matters pertaining to 
the fine arts. For many years Mr. 
Daniell has kept his finger on the pulse 
of western art conditions. Himself an 
able painter, he knows the artists’ 
needs and is also able to select good 
paintings without the aid of outside 
agencies. For a number of years Mr. 
Daniell maintained a studio of paint- 
ing at his home on Manitou avenue. 
Later he took up art writing and 
served as critic on several local publi- 
cations. Forsaking this field he found- 
ed the Los Angeles Academy of Fine 
Arts, which afterward was known as 
the California Academy of Fine Arts. 
This school is now owned and man- 
aged by H. W. Cannon and is called 
the Cannon School of Fine Arts. Fol- 
lowing this teaching experience, Mr. 
Daniel opened a studio and a gallery 
in the Copp building, which he main- 
tained for more than a year. He next 
identified himself with the Blanchard 
Art Gallery, at the same time con- 
ducting a small gallery on the art floor 
of the Blanchard building. This con- 
nection he severed only a few months 
ago in order to assume charge of the 
ill-fated gallery in the Copp building. 
Mr. Daniell knows his work thoroughly 
and we all have confidence in his judg- 
ment of a canvas, 

Eo EJ mi 

At the present time the collection of 
oils and water colors to be seen at the 
Alexandria is altogether worthy and 
thoroughly exclusive. A small and 
carefully selected group of work from 
a few of our leading western painters 
tends to make this gallery the best in 
the community. Jean Mannheim is 
represented by one genre called “The 
Fairy Story” which has been favorably 
commented on in this column at a pre- 
vious date. Joseph Greenbaum shows 
but one canvas, a portrait study of 
Father Tonelli of St. Vincent’s College. 
This well drawn and strongly modeled 
eanvas was reviewed at length in The 
Graphie several weeks ago. E. A. Bur- 
bank shows two very carefully painted 


' blers” and “Leaving Home.’ 
| painted with 


studies of Indian life called “The Gam- 
Both are 
more regard to historic 
artistic perception. 
One, entire wall is given over to a 
group of seven canvases by Jules 
Pages. No better paintings of foreign 
subjects can be found in America than 
these strong virile renderings by 
Pages. All 
previously reviewed in 
1 eH ae. Pp SES 
Twelve water colors by the late Nor- 
man St. Clair are shown and add va- 
riety and charm to the collection. Mr. 
St. Clair never failed to paint an indi- 
vidual picture. His work possesses real 
art worth and while the examples now 
on view art not new to local art lovers, 
they are wholly representative of Mr. 
St. Clair’s later canvases and are 
worth seeing many times. The new 
works on exhibition include a group of 
water-color sketches by Carl Oscar 
Borg. These are all painted in and 
about the Imperial City, and are full of 
poetic feeling and romantic qualities. 
“St. Peter’s” is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of the Borg group. It depicts 
the majestic white dome of the great 
cathedral set in the mist of a grove of 
billowy green trees. It is painted in a 
simple, direct manner and possesses a 
lovely sky. “Souvenir From the Fo- 
rum” is a moonlight scene showing the 
Arch of Constantine and the Temple 
of Saturn. “Temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux,” “Roman Formm,” and “Villa a 
Este” complete the Borg group. Wil- 
liam Wendt shows four new landscape 
studies, two of which were painted in 
the San Juan valley near Capistrano 
and two in the state of Washington. 
“Wog’ is a telling study made on Mt. 
Tacoma and “The Tahoosh Range” is 
a snow scene treated in an unusual 
and interesting manner. “Valley of 
San Juan” and “Near Capistrano” are 
typical Southern California landscapes. 
Granville Redmond is well represented 
by two large canvases painted near 
Monterey. “Poppy Fields’ and “Glory 
of the Parting Day” are the titles. 
Duane Lyon, a young architect-art- 
ist living at Hollywood, is holding an 
exhibition of sketches in lead pencil 
and colored crayons at the Hollywood 
library. About six months ago Mr. 
Lyon introduced himself to local art 
lovers by an exhibition of Chinatown 
sketches held at the Ebell Club. The 
work of this young man is of interest 
for two reasons, viz., it is absolutely 
serious and sincere and it is delight- 
fully original. Mr. Lyon is first and 
foremost a poet. He may deny this, 
but there is no getting away from the 
fact. None but a poet could draw and 
color with such a paramount quality 
of artistic conception and retrospective 
regard for the subtle and more ex- 
quisite modes of nature. He paints 
things not as they appear to he, but 
as they really are. He sees line only 
as a suggested limit to form and mass. 


accuracy than to 


this depart- 


' Color he sees not at all, but he feels it 


by natural instinct and limits its 
planes and values in a directly indirect 
way. Mr. Lyon’s best work is seen in 
the group of San Pedro studies. These 
are drawn on brown paper and touched 
with colored pencil. They are as charm- 
ing as a day in Indian summer and 
quite as mystic. So fragile and so un- 
real is the beauty of several of the 
drawings that you must view them as 
you do a photographic negative in an 
effort to trace the impression. Young 
Lyon is an impressionist in the true 
sense of the word. Many of his works 
are a trifle amateurish, but none is 


of this group have been | 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018117. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Julius 
Janssen, whose post-office address is 1287 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018117. to purchase the NWY4SEY%, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878. and acts amendatory. 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 9th day of December, 
1913. before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in lhis office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


without merit and charm. Among the 

best sketches now on view are ‘“Col- 

umn in an Old Church,’ “Corner of 

Crossing,’ “The Harbor,” “Chinatown 

Market,” and “The Sycamores.” This 

exhibit will continue through October. 
* * *& 

Fourth annual exhibition of work by 
members of the California Art Club 
will open at Blanchard gallery Tues- 
day, October 21, to continue till Satur- 
dav, November 1. A private press view 
will be held Saturday, October 18 and 
Monday, October 20. A private view 
and, reception will be given Monday 
evening, October 20, at 8 p. m. Each 
member of the club is entitled to enter 
three canvases, the same not having 
been previously shown at any general 
exhibition in Los Angeles. The jury of 
selection is composed of Franz Bis- 
choff, Benjamin C. Brown, Edward 
Keller, A. E. Kilpatrick, Hanson Put- 
huff, Jean Mannheim, Jack W. Smith, 
and Karl Yens. 

: *k * 

Martin J. Jackson is sketching at 
Monterey. From this point he writes 
saying: “This is surely an artist’s par- 
adise. I could pass a lifetime here and 
not exhaust the subject.” 

ry . o 

Forma! opening of the art museum 
in Exposition Park will be simultan- 
eous with the aqueduct celebration. 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is Hkely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
29205900 «SPRINGEST. 


C. C, Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 Ee iRnodt ST. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
016932. Not coal land. 
September 25, 1918. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Conrad 
Doerfler, whose post-office address is 1121 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion. No. 016932, to purchase the SEY4SWY, 
SYST, Sec. 8, NEYWNEY, Sec. 17, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 8th day of 
December, 1913. before the Register and 
Receiver, U.S. Land Office at Sifos An- 

geles. California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office. 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018650. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Abe Blu- 
menthal. whose post-office address is 519 
W th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 2nd day of May, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 918650, to purchase the NEYNEY, Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law.” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that. pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
360.00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 9th dar of December. 1913. before the 
Register and Receiver, (7. S. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California 

Anv person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time hefore patent issues. bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office. 
alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





The exhibition by contemporary Am- 
erican painters has been postponed. A 


| loan collection of pictures, including the 
i work of many of our home artists, will 
| be placed in the art gallery. 
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Tuesday evening, in the fiower-decked | 


St. John’s Episcopal Church, Miss 
Kathleen Spring, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Amasa Spring, became the bride 
of Mr. Theodore Cadwalader. The 
church was bowered with fernery, 
studded with pink blossoms, and the 
appointinents were all in pink and 
white. The bride was attired in white 
charmeuse draped with embroidered 
net and Duchesse lace, and her tulle 
and net veil was fastened with sprays 


of orange blossoms, while her bouquet | 


was a shower of orchids and lilies of 
the valley. Mrs. Lawrence Field Kel- 
sev, sister of the bride, and Mrs. Stan- 
ley A. Visel were matrons of honor, 
gowned alike in pale pink charmeuse, 
draped with chiffon, with headdresses 
of bird of paradise. Mrs. Kelsey car- 
ried a muff of maidenhair ferns and 
orchids, while Mrs. Visel’s arm shower 
was of pink Killarney roses. The 
bridesmaids, Miss Sally Polk, Miss Ag- 
nes Whittaker and Miss Josephine 
Struve, were in gowns of delicate pink 
draped with white, and their white 
lace caps were caught with clusters of 
rosebuds. 
Miller, in white lingerie frocks, acted 
as flower girls. Mr. Morris Cadwalader 
served as best man, and the ushers 
were Messrs. Lawrence Field Kelsey 
and Stanley Visel of this city and 
Messrs. Lorraine Mackay and Russell 
Slade of San Francisco. 


rations were in pink and white. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelsey are enjoying a honey- 
moon trip through the north, and will 
return here, to make their home on 
Lake street. Monday evening, after a 
rehearsal at the church, Mr. Morris 
Cadwalader entertained the wedding 
party with a dinner at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, the table having a long 
centerpiece of Maryland roses from 
one end to the other. Places were laid 
for the bride-elect and bridegroom, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley A. Visel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Field Kelsey, Miss Jo- 
sephine Struve, Miss Sally Polk, Miss 
Agnes Whittaker, Mr. Silsby Spalding, 
Mr. Lorraine MacKay and Mr. Russell 
Slade. 


Bishop Thomas J. Conaty presided at 
the marriage of Miss Genevieve Schel- 
ler and Mr. John D. Rutledge which 
took place Wednesday morning at the 
Church of St. John the Apostle, Father 
Clifford assisting. As both young peo- 
ple are Stanford graduates and their 
romance began at college, the Stanford 
colors were used in the decorations, 
masses of great American Beauty roses 
being lavishly arranged, with clusters 
tonning the pews, which 


cardinal. The bride, who was given in 
marriage by her father, Mr. Louis C. 
Scheller, wore her mother’s wedding 
gown of duchess and rose point lace 
over satin, 
was fastened with 
while her bouquet was a shower of 
white orchids. Miss Marie Scheller, the 
maid of honor, was in a gown of cloth 


of silver, trimmed with silver lace and | 


rhinestones, and her headdress was or- 
namented with rhinestones and qa para- 
dise aigrette. The bridesmaids, Miss 
Helen Montague, Miss Neta Fraser and 
Miss Elizabeth Woodward were gowned 


alike in pale green charmeuse trimmed ° 


with. silver. lace. Their little Dutch 
caps of silver lace had long streamers 
of green satin. The maid of honor car- 
ried a bouquet of lavender orchids. 
while the bridesmaids held sheaves of 
American Beauty roses. Little Hor- 
tense McLaughlin in a dainty frock of 
tulle over silver acted as flower girl, 


and Mr. Edward Cunha of San Fran- . 


| at which 





_ floral 


| &. S. Rowley, Mrs. R. D. Bronson, 
Little Dorothy and Margaret | 


Supper was | 
served to the bridal party and relatives | 
at the Jonathan Club, where the deco- | 








were hung! 
with streamers of tulle in green and | 








While the 
Louis O’Neill, Mr. 


cisco served as best man, 
ushers included Mr. 
Edward McConnell, Mr. Louis Scheller, 
Jr., and Mr. J. B. McKenzie. The bridal 
party and relatives enjoyed a wedding 


| breakfast at the Scheller home in St. 


Andrews place, where the color scheme 
of cardinal and green was carried out 
with ferns and roses and delicate tulle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge are enjoying a 
wedding trip, expecting to be in San 
Francisco after November 1, where 
Mr. Rutledge’s business interests Lie. 


In, HOnGre of Mrst John aoe 
New Orleans, Mrs. John Raymond 
Powers of 2626 Portland street gave 


| a delightful bridge luncheon Wednes- 


day, the house being decked with bowls 
of cut flowers, while the small tables 
luncheon was served and 
cards were played were attractive with 
decorations and hand-painted 
cards. Guests including Mrs. Richard 
V. Day, Mrs. W. H. Stimson, Mrs. Ma- 
bel Gray, Mrs. Ross Campbell, Mrs. 
Jack Jevne, Mrs. Loren D. Sale, Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Hugh McFarland, Mrs. Charles McFar- 
land, Mrs. Fred O. Johnson, Mrs. W. K. 
Floweree, Mrs. Frank Carlisle, Mrs. 
Willis H. Booth, Mrs. W. J. Doran, 
Mrs. E. H. Moore, Mrs. Albert Crut- 


'eher, Mrs. John T. Jones, Mrs. Joseph 


LPohon, and Mrs. Frank A. Kelsey. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Brunswig and 
little daughter, Miss Marguerite, have 
left for a trip abroad. Mrs. Brunswig 
will remain for a year, to be near her 
daugater, who is to enter school. 


Mrs. Cosmo G. Morgan, who is visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of 
2244 West Twenty-fourth street, will 
be the guest of honor at a luncheon 
with which Mrs. Harry B. Ainsworth 
of West Adams street will entertain 
Tuesday afternoon, guests including 
Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. E. P. Clark 
Mrs. Wesley Clark, Mrs. C. C. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Cosmo Morgan, Mrs. 
Charles Hubbell, Mrs. Ef. F. C. KlokKe, 
Mrs. George King, Mrs, S. B. Bulkley, 
irs. G. G. Mullins and Miss Mary 
Mullins. 


Miss Doris Hudson, who has chosen 
October 22 as the date of her marriage 
to Mr. James 8S. Wollacott will be the 
guest of honor at a reception to be 
given by her mother, Mrs. Frank D. 
Hiudson Wednesday afternoon, and 
Oct. 17 she will share honors with Miss 
liva Bavley at a similar affair to be 
given by Mrs. Lewis Clark Cartisle at 
her home on Ardmore avenue. 


Mrs. Mary Longstreet, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Drake, Mr. and “Msp Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Miss Daphne Drake 
and Mr. Alfred H. Wilcox passed the 
week end at Hotel del Coronado and 
were guests on board the U. S. S. 
Pittsburg Saturday evening. Miss Em- 


'meline Childs has also been enjoying 
and her veil of real lace | 


orange blossoms, | 


the festivities at the hotel, where she 
is the guest of her cousin, Mrs. R. F. 
Gross. Other Los Angelans at the hotel 
include Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Barbour, 
and Miss Katherine D. Barbour, Mrs. 
Mary H. Preuss, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Pierce, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Farrell, Mr. Cc. E. 
Warren, Mr. F. S. Schumacher and Mr. 
E. C. Powers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McFarland, who 
have been the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. McFarland of Ellendale 
place, have completed their new home 
at Twenty-fifth street and Fourth ave- 
nue. 


Miss Georgie Off, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. A. Off of the Rex Arms, is 
in San Francisco, where she went to 
attend the marriage of Miss Florence 
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OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Now Ready at All the Book Stores 
Henry K. Norten’s Story of 


CALIFORNIA 


From Its Discovery Lown to 
Compact, readable and reliable. 
A. C. McClere & Co., 


her marriage September 18 to Mr. Wil- 
Aitken to Mr. William Fitzhugh Lee 
Simpson, U. S. A. Miss Off was one of 
the bridesmaids at the wedding, which 
was an important event in society in 
the northern city. 


Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori and Miss 
Juliet Boileau are enjoying a trip to 
the Grand Canyon, as also are Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. O'Melveny. 


Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Charles 
W. Ilincheliffe of Crenshaw boulevard 
entertained with an informal bridge 
luncheon as a compliment to Mrs. 
Samuel Wheeler of Reno, Nev., who is 
visiting here. 


Friends of Miss May MacDonald, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Mac- 
donald of Hotel Ansonia, New York 
City, who came here in the spring to 
visit Mrs. Horace Montague of Alham- 
bra, Cal., will be surprised to learn of 
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liam Cummings Montgomerie, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Montgomerie of 
Loch Winnoch, Scotland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomerie are temporarily estab- 
lished at the Herceline apartments. 


Miss Katherine Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Johnson, Jr., is en- 
joying a visit in San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. John K. Wilson and 
Mr. Weston Wilson, who have been 
living at Venice for many months, are 
now in their new home at 344 Occi- 
dental boulevard. 


> 
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/ Quelling a California Rebellion 


(From Henry K,. Norton’s Sprightly History) 


Henry K. Norton’s breezy “Story of 
California’ has aroused considerable 
interest in Los Angeles and no little 
discussion for the freedom with which 
it traverses long accepted traditions. 
Of especial interest in this part of the 
Staremisethie authors account of the 
efforts of the Californians to attain 
lecal self-government. Says Mr. Nor- 
ton: 

In 18385 the disputado in the Mexican 
eongress secured an order making Los 
Angeles the capital of California terri- 
tory and the sectional struggle was at 
once renewed. Great was the excite- 
ment and disgust among the good peo- 
ple of Monterey. They presented a 
long array of what were to them un- 
answerable arguments against the 
change. When the order was con- 
firmed they refused to submit to it. 
This might have resulted in further 
trouble had not the lack of public 
spirit among the Angelenos, who re- 
fused to furnish the necessary build- 
ings to house the government, allowed 
the matter to go by default. Monterey 
remained the seat of authority. 


Feelings antagonistic to Mexico had 
now become so strong as to be the 
dominant factor in the California situ- 
ation. These had had their inception 
ten years before in the earliest days 
of the republic, when the supply ships 
ceased to arrive, It was felt in Cali- 


fornia that Mexico was neglecting the | 


provinee. The republican government, 
even after it became firmly established, 
did nothing to allay these sentiments. 
In fact, as we have already seen, it did 
the thirg which was most likely to in- 
crease them, in sending its criminals 
to the territory. The feeling of antag- 
onism, fostered as it was by constant 
eriticism of the officials of the govern- 
ment, grew into an assumption of su- 
periority on the part of the Californ- 
ians. From this it was an easy step to 
irritation at the idea that California 
received nothing from the home gov- 
ernment and yet had to furnish its 
share of the taxes, bear with an alien 
rule, and, worst of all, have a Mexican, 
instead of a Californian, at the head of 
the local government. 

Among the younger and abler Cali- 
fornians the conviction was wide- 
spread that the territory was amply 
able to furnish its own governor. Noth- 


ing like independence was thought of | 


or suggested, but it was determined 
that California should govern itself 
under the republic. The leader of this 
movement was Juan Bautista Alvar- 
ado. Seconded to some extent by his 
uncle, Guadelupe Vallejo, he organized 
the “rebel’ forees and November 5, 
1886, captured Monterey, the “enemy’s 
capital, without bloodshed. Carried 
away by their success, the thought of 
a “Jone star’ flag may have flashed 
through the victors’ minds. But these 
were not such men as founded nations. 
They were able men, abounding in 
patriotism, but lacking in experience, 
and thev were content to establish a 
iceal government for California, while 
acknowledging their allegiance to Mex- 
ico. In this they did well. They re- 
moved from the head of local affairs 


a Mexican politician, and substituted 
for him the best men in California. 
Rut if the northerners were well sat- 
isfied with the outcome of this “revo- 
lution,” the Californians of the south 
could see nothing in the whole move- 
ment but vile sedition. As a matter of 
fact they were no more loyal to Mexico 
than the northerners, but sectional 
prejudice was too strong for them to 
approve of a northern rebellion by 
northern men. Los Angeles knew that 
the new arrangement would not bring 
the capital to the south. Its ayuntami- 
ento therefore vigorously denounced 
the acts of Alvarado and his followers 
as violence ard treason. This denun- 
ciation was followed by an invitation 


lO vali ty. 
'diplomacy and bluster, 


| The new 





| Lig 


{= 


to the other southern towns to send 


| representatives to Los Angeles to con- 
sider the situation. 


In this patriotic 
purpose the ambitious southern metro- 


| polis met with the disapproval of San- 


ta Barbara. The people of this once 
enterprising community had a plan of 
their own for saving the country. Their 
idea was to have a meeting at Santa 
Rarbara of representatives from all 
parts of the territory and to lay aside 
sectional differences. While there is 
nothing in the public records to that 
effect, it is hardly probable that the 
<ood citizens of the channel city had 
overlooked the fact that their situa- 
tion was central to ail parts of the 
state and their city would have made 
a splendid place for a compromise cap- 
Vea |) 
But 
bara’s 


no more came of Santa Bar- 
invitation than of that of Los 
Angeles, and Alvarado, hearing of the 
counter-revolt in the south, was on his 
way to quell it with twenty-five men, 
When he reached Santa Barbara that 
city very courteously dropped her as- 
pirations for leadership and furnished 
him with reinforcements so that he de- 
parted for Los Angeles with his army 
augmented to a host of 110 soldiers, 
On receiving the news of the approach 
of this armament the citizens of the 
Angel City pondered. They were very 
patriotic in their loyalty to Mexico, 
but they were also extremely practical 
in the outward expression of their 
They were fond of negotiation, 
but they cared 
not at all for blows. So they very sen- 
sibly decided that if Alvarado really 
wanted to be governor enough to come 
clear down to their gates to acquire 
the office they might as well let him 
have it. Alvarado entered the city 


i peaceably and the counter-revolution 


was subdued without so much as a 
bruised head. Such was the situation 
when news was received from Mexico 


‘that tne government which had been 
| established in 1824 had been supersed- 


ed by the constitutional laws of 1886. 
regime was promptly and 
cheerfully accepted in the territory, 
and the oath of allegiance to the new 
government taken amid the great pub- 
rejoicing which was customary 
when Mexican California swore per- 
petual allegiance and undying loyalty 
to a new government. 

The lull in the storm of California 
politics which was caused by Alvar- 
ado’s prompt action and the accept- 
ance of the new sovereignty was not 
destined to last long. October 30, 1837, 
the news reached Monterey that Car- 
los Carillo, the erstwhile disputado, 
had been appointed provisional gov- 
ernor. The southerners immediately’ 
accepted the new official because he 
was one of themselves, but Alvarado 
did not see fit to turn his office over to 
him, and in this stand he was support- 
ed by the northerners. California again 
had two governors. Carillo opened hos- 
tilities and Alvarado sent Jose Castro, 
his general, south to quell this new re- 
bellion. The opposing forces met at 
San Buenaventura, March 28, 1838, 
with about 100 men on each “side. 
After two days of continuous firing one 
man was reported Killed. Carillo’s 
troops, not being able to withstand 
this slaughter, broke and fled. About 
seventy men were captured in the 
flicht, all of whom except the officers 
were immediately freed. Carillo re- 
tired to fan Diego and Alvarado’s 
forces again occupied Los Angeles. 

The treaty of Las Flores suspended 
hostilities a second time. The Los An- 
geles ayuntamiento, which almost con- 
stantly felt itself called upon to save 
the country either from tyranny of the 
Mexican government or the madness of 
the “patriots” of the north, by a splen- 
did exhibition of political agility de- 
clared Alvarado to have been the 
rightful] governor all along. Carillo did 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

016919 Not coal Iands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
ages r Harris, whose ‘post- office address 
is 140 &. Spring Rt, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the ‘18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016919, to purchase tha WY%SEY 
NEYSEY, Section 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, und? r the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might b2 fixed by ap- 
prais ment, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and ston2 thereon 
have been appraised. at $800.00, the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 198th dav af November.. 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 

Land Office, at Los Angeles. California. 
Anv person is at liborty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at anv time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Roegister. 





not appreciate this and started a con- 
spiracy to regain his lost governorship. 
He was almost immediately arrested, 
but escaped and fled, ignominiously 
ending his ambitious career. 
Alvarado, again master in California, 
had yet to reckon with Mexico. He 
was a rebel against his cauntry and 
guilty of treason. If the self-appointed 
governor had any fears on this sub- 
ject, they were quieted by the procla- 
mation of general amnesty which ar- 
rived in California in November. This 
proclamation was caluculated effectu- 
ally to put an end to the rebellion in 
the territory, for it concluded by ap- 
EViztingetie chief of the rebels, Al- 
varado himself, as governor. This was 


; an unusual method of quelling a re- | 
bellion, but in the present instance it 


‘S$ probable that no better move could 
aave been made. The time was ripe 
for the selection of a governor from 
California’s own sons, and among these 
no better man could have been found 
than Alvarado. He represented the 
lest class of citizenship, and was pop- 
vlur among all classes; he was a young 
man of considerable ability and his 
administration was the most brilliant 
of any during the Mexican period. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art AP 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all pee apply to 
Br. W. BLANCHAR 

233 South Broadway 23? South Hill St 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


Professional and Business Directory 


HARNESS SINIBE SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. Foy, (Established 1854) 
Bdwy 1013 


315 North Los Angeles St. 
JEWELRY MANU FACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO.. 614 §. Broad- 
Way. Main 937; HOME 9037 


CANNON’S SCHOOL | OF ART 
LIFE CLASS 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 43h S, Hill St. 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 








Bookseller 
Phone F 1975 
434 So. Frill St.) Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WALLIS SCHOOL DRAMATIC ART 


LOU HeRALIC Business Manager 
Gamut Theater Bldg. 1044 S. Hope St. 
Phone Main 3607 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY | 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
vf cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 


“ngeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
tue «direction of the lectures of the 
riblice Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
ihe prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
ather coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 
It must be admitted that 
atergoers who to 


Seott, the San Francisco society wo- 
man, playing so ambitious a role as 
Sudermann’s ‘Magda’ were prepared 
to scoff, for in spite of the acclamation 
that greeted her efforts in the north, 
the newspaper habit of dealing gently 
with amateur players of social position 
who act for the sake of sweet charity 
is well known. Of course, her per- 
formance was expected to be above the 
average, but a pleasant disappointment 
awaited Monday night’s audience at 
the Auditorium. Judged from an ain- 
ateur standpoint Mrs. Scott is wonder- 
ful: judged from the professional 
standard she is a woman of great abil- 
ity who needs only technical training 
and the power of suggestion to make a 
really good actress. She has presence 
and poise and grace, she has beauty 
and personality and intelligence. Her 
voice has good tones, but is sadly in 
need of training; for at present it is 
entirely outside her control, especially 
in her emotional moments, which are 
the poorest phases of her work. She 
becomes explosive when she attempts 
to simulate mental anguish; in fact, all 
through her delivery there are traces 
of the elocution teacher’s imprint, and 
also indications that she is ofttimes so 
concerned with getting her lines over 
that she forgets the meaning of the 
words. But as a whole Mrs. Scott 
proved a revelation—in one instance 
an unpleasant one, namely, in the 
wearing of slit skirts which over- 
stepped the bounds of good taste and 
beauty. Sudermann’s “Magda” is a big 
play, one whose perfection of technic 
is cunningly disguised. It is entirely 
a play of emotions; the time-marked 
battle of the new generation with the 
old; a cry that is almost Nietzschian 
for individualism. Yet Sudermann’s 
skillful pen shows how dangerous is 
the doctrine of absolute individualism 
for woman, even women of great ge- 
nius such as that possessed by Magda. 
There is satire and pathos, and a subtle 
strength of characterization that make 
“Magda” a masterpiece; and its argu- 
ments are too well known to require 
lengthy discussion, for it has been 
played by every great emotional act- 
ress of our day. McKee Rankin has 
one of his favorite roles as the father 
of Magda, and although at moments 
he rises to the part, yet he sadly over- 
plays it, and his continual weeping 
threatens to carry him off in a sea of 
tears. The company is acceptable, but 
not marked by any portrayals of great 
strength. Might one be forgiven for 
suggesting to Mrs. Scott that if she is 
so devoted to charity, that she might 
donate to a worthy cause the big sum 
required to produce her plays. She is 
spending far more than she is making 
—and she is not presenting any new 
dramas to improve public taste. To 
hear that thousands of dollars have 
been expended for the productions is 
likely to arouse a suspicion that the 
bored society woman has found a new 
plaything for her amusement rather 
than a service for charity. 
Maeterlinck’s “Mary Magdalene,” 
rich in its beauty of words and 
thought, but astonishingly insincere 
and crude at times, seems to have 
appealed more in its theatrical ele- 
ment to Mrs. Scott and her players 
than in its literary and dramatic worth. 
The scenic investiture given the drama 
is one of perfect detail, a feast for the 
eye, and Mrs. Scott herself, garbed in 
a series of striking gowns, is tremend- 
ously good to look upon. But the his- 


most the- 


planned see Mrs. 





trionic performance of “Mary Magda- 
lene’ is not one that justifies itself. 
There is more of the amateur evi- 
dent about Mrs. Scott’s Mary than is 
noted in her Magda, especially in the 
use of her voice; while McKee Rankin, 
neither in appearance nor 








delivery, | 





year or two ago, with James Mont- 
gomery, the author, essaying the lead- 
ing role. There have been material 
changes in the comedy, and all of them 
are for the better. Since its produc- 
tion here the play has received a cor- 
dial reception both in the east and 
abroad. It is all about the advantage 
that surrounds a bank roll. Stephen 
Baird, owner of the “Sky Rocket” 
mine, finds himself unable to sell a 
share of stock, and on New Year's eve 
he is broke, discouraged, desperate. A 
famous counterfeiter, recognizing the 
value of Steve’s social position, his per- 
sonality and his opportunities, thrusts 
a huge bankroll upon him, attempting 
to induce him to pass it, and when he 
refuses the proposition, persuades him 
simply to carry the roll, “flash” it 


MARGARET ANGLIN, IN SHAKESPEAREAN ROLES, AT THE MASON 


suggests a philosopher who dispenses 
nuggets of wisdom. He lacks the per- 
sonality, the voice, the appearance for 
such a role. In fact, “Mary Magdalene” 
loses much of its impressive qualities 
in the hands of an incapable company. 


“Ready Money,” at the Majestic 


In “Ready Money,” which is playing 
at the Majestic this week, Los Angeles 
is greeting an old friend, for this clean, 
enjoyable comedy was given its pre- 
miere production at the old Belasco a 





the counterfeiter, half of the money 
from the stoek sales which will ensue. 
Doubting the efficacy of the bankroll 
as a puller for mining stock, Steve 
nevertheless tries it, and the orders 
from his friends pour in, for they be- 
lieve he must have struck a rich vein. 
Then of course complications ensue, for 
the detectives get after Ives, implicate 
Baird. and the two are saved only be- 
cause Ives’ work is so good that they 
can’t tell his bills from the real thing, 
among his friends, and then give Ives, 


| and they all 
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‘himself that they are better than the 
much to his disgust, as he has prided 
government output. And then, of 
course, gold is really discovered in the 
mine—it always happens so in stories— 

live happy ever after. 

Robert Ober, who was a favorite here 

both at the Belasco and the Morosco, 

is happily cast as Stephen Baird, 
which he plays with a newly acquired 
shading that is a delightful surprise. 

The part of Jackson Ives is given with 

the skill of a veteran by Frank Mills, 

whose only drawback is a tendency to 





pose and theatricalism in gesture. John 
Brownell does a good bit of character 
work, and Nena Blake and Mary Car- 
lisle are pretty society maidens, but 
the others of the company seem to 
have grudges against the English lan- 
guage. They throw their words about 
in a tempestuous fashion, they chew 
them to pulp, and they talk as if in- 
spired by a pair of huge bellows. And 
most of them have acquired the habit 
of talking with their shoulders, which 
always lends amateurish effect. 


Musical Offerings at the Orpheum 


Music holds the center of the stage 
at the Orpheum this week; music of 
every variety, ranging from the synco- 
pated ditties of Stella Mayhew to the 
wonderful work of Elsa Ruegger, who 
is an inspired ‘cellist. It is rather a 
remarkable thing that Elsa Ruegger 
has made so great a success on the 
vaudeville stage, and it argues weil for 
the cultivation of the tastes of the au- 
diences, for it has not been a great 
many years since her program wouid 
have been in danger of being clapped 
off the stage. Elsa Ruegger is an art- 
iste to whom music is a personality as 
real as a superhuman being. Her ren- 
dition of Massenet’s “Meditation,” the 
singing purr of Popper’s Spinning 
Song, and the tenderness and perfect 
technic of a Chopin Nocturne fairly 
captured Monday’s audience, which 
demanded more than one = encore. 
Harry Girard, recruited from our local 
Singers, is always a favorite, and Char- 
lotte Ravenscroft, a perfectly nice lady, 
who is very good to look upon, plays 
nicely, sings nicely and shoots a few 
grains of morality into our system with 
a hypodermic injection of sentimental- 
ity. Miss Ravenscroft would be ideal 
as a Lyceum entertainer, but she is 
out of place on the vaudeville stage, 
and the sight of her doing a “rag” 
song is as offensive to the eternal fit- 
ness of things as would be the vision 
of William Jennings Bryan lecturing 
in a suit of kilts. A Russian sketch— 
no, there are no nihilists—of intrigue, 
love and acute melodrama is Blanche 
Walsh's “The Countess Nadine.” Miss 
Walsh herself does the best piece of 
work she has offered for years. Her 
voice is well modulated, and is not let 
loose in her emotions, and her grace 
of movement and magnetic personality 
carry the sketch to suecess. She is not 
dependent upon the efforts of her me- 
diocre company, for which she should 
be truly grateful. Harry West’s por- 
trait of her lover is the best burlesque 
ever Offered. Redford & Winchester are 
humorous jugglers of unusual worth, 
and the Winslow-Duffy team do a few 
marvelously graceful twists on roller 
skates. Stella Mayhew and Billie Tay- 
lor hold over as do Flanagan and Ed- 
wards. 


“Broadway Jones” at the Burbank 


George Cohan cut his comedy, 
“Broadway Jones,” after a conven- 
tional pattern, which showed his the- 
atrical wisdom, but the lines he in- 
jected into it are far from convention- 
al, which is another instance of his 
canniness. Broadway’s real name is 
Jackson, and he hails from Jonesville, 
Conn., where he was the only heir of 
a chewing gum factory. But the white 
lights of Broadway attract him; he 
sels] his share in the factory to his un- 
cle and with the proceeds disturbs the 
planetary system of the Great White 
Way to such an extent that he be- 
comes a star in the firmament himself. 
Of course, this is an expenSive prop- 
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osition, and one morning Broadway 
awakens to find himself broke, and in 
debt for sixty thousand dollars. His 
difficulties lead him to engage himself 
to an ancient widow of many years 
and many dollars; then his uncle dies 
and leaves him the chewing 


Broadway returns to Jonesville, intent 
on selling his factory to the trust for 
a miullion or so, but finding out that 
this procedure will mean putting seven 
hundred villagers out of work and that 
he will be sacrificing the things for 
which his ancestors labored—he is 
made cognizant of these facts by a 
blue-eyed accountant—he decides to 
fight the trust and also to remain in 
Jonesville and become a family man— 
also the influence of the blue eyes. it 
isn’t at all the plot of the play that 
counts, it’s the humorous, whimsical 





ETHEL McDONOUGH, WHO WILL B 





way In which Cohan tells it, and his 
many slangy, funny lines. Percy Bron- 
son plays Broadway in his best vein, 
it being a part for which his talents 
are peculiarly suited. It is too bad that 
the script requires that cigarette 
cough from Broadway, it almost spoils 
the part, 
to rob it of most of its offense. Ivan 
Miller, a newcomer, makes a favor- 
able impression as Bob Wallace, and 
James Corrigan is excellent as the old 
judge, while minor roles are capably 
done. Fanny Yantis is a laughable 


caricature as the ancient Mrs. Gerard, | 


and Beatrice Nichols a winsome Josie: 
while Winifred Bryson is decidedly good 
to look upon as Clara Spotswood, she 
lacks personality and allure. And 
what small-town girls would wear 
such gowns as Miss Nichols affects in 
the second act, and Miss Bryson in the 


em, | 
which by this time is worth a fortune. ; 


although Bronson manages | 


|on the sides by portals. 
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last? The comedy should run several 
weeks at the Burbank, for its produc- 
tion is an excellent one, and it is an en- 
tertaining offering. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Manager Wyatt announces the formal 
opening of the regular season at the 
Mason Opera House Monday night, Oc- 
tober 6, when Margaret Anglin, one of 
America’s foremost actresses, will be- 
gin a week’s engagement in a series of 
elaborate revivals of three of Shake- 
speare’s delightful comedies, “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew’’—to be given Mon- 
day, Thursday and Saturday nights, 
“Twelfth Night,” to be given Tuesday 
and Friday nights and Wednesday 
matinee, and “As You Like It,’ sched- 
uled for Wednesday night and Saturday 
matinee. Miss Anglin and her company 
will come-to the Mason direct from a 
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E AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


triumphant engagement in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Anglin has devoted more 
than a year to the preparation of her 
Shakespearean productions, having en- 
gaged Livingstone Platt, who has made 
a thorough study of such things, to at- 
tend to the settings and costumes. Her 
settings have neither the elaborate de- 
tail of realism nor the fllimsy drops 
and borders of the usual “repertory” 
company. Directly behind the proscen- 
ium will come the fore-stage, a section 
devoted to indoor scenes and bounded 
Behind the 
smaller proscenium made by these por- 
tals will be set exterior scenes of the 
plays, with simple suggestions of walls, 
gardens, ete. “The Taming of the 
Shrew” will be pure Renaissance; 
“Twelfth Night” will be Ilyrian, and 
As You Like It” will be pure English. 
The scenic novelties will lend an added 
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Formal Opening of Regular Season 


MARGARET ANGLIN 
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and Wednesday Matinee 
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Shakespearean Revivals 


Taming of the Shrew” 
“Twelfth Night” 
“As You Like It” 


PRICES: 50e to $2.00. Wednesday Matinee 50c to $1.50. 


interest to the productions. Miss ee 
glin has a large company, containing 
many well Known names. 


Sunday afternoon Henry Kolker and 
William Vaughan Pettit’s new drama, 
“The Survivors,” will be given its first 
production on any stage at the Moros- 
co. “The Survivors” is a big drama 
with a serious purpose, and concerns 
the people who live a smart life at the 
high speed that kills. Mr. Kolker him- 
self will be seen in the principal role 
of Wainwright Cruger, while Frances 
Slosson will make her first appearance 
with the Morosco organization in the 
role of Helen Cruger. Franklyn Under- 
wood will also make his first appear- 
ance in the part of Herbert Caldwell, 
and Harrison Hunter will return after 
a brief absence in the important role 
of Cuthbert Poole, while James K. Ap- 
plebee will have a good character part 
as Colonel Silas Butterworth. A great 
success is anticipated in “The Sur- 
vivors” which is declared to be unique, 
original and powerful. 


It was a foregone conclusion that one 
week of George Cohan’s brisk comedy, 
“Broadway Jones,” would fail to satisfy 
patrons of the Burbank theater, so that 
announcement of a second week to be- 
gin Sunday afternoon is no surprise. 
The first week has come well up to 
the record established by “Madame 
Sherry.” “Broadway Jones’ is consid- 


ered the biggest hit that has come 
from the pen of Mr. Cohan and served 
him as a Starring vehicle for an entire 
season in New York. Its production at 
the Burbank is unusual, as it is still 
being given in the east at the prevail- 
ing two dollar scale of prices. “Broad- 
way Jones” is truly American, and is 
fairly brimming over with laughs. The 
Burbank company is giving it an excel- 
lent production, with Percy Bronson 
scoring a triumph in the title role, 
while Beatrice Nichols, Gertrude El- 
liott, Thomas McLarnie, James Corri- 
gan, Winifred Bryson and others of the 
big cast are seen to unusual advantage. 


Again the Orpheum comes to the 
fore with almost an entirely new bill 
for the week opening Monday matinee, 
October 6, with but two acts holding 
over—Blanche Walsh and her com- 
pany in “The Countess Nadine” and 
Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist. The new bill 
is headed by Jack Kennedy, a Sterling 
actor and farceur, in a comedy sketch, 
“A Business Proposal.’ English dane- 
ing girls are always awaited with 
pleasure, and the Twelve Olympic girls 
have a reputation for their skill and 
grace, and their mirror dance is a 
nevelty which has captivated audi- 
ences all along the circuit. Buckley’s 
animals represent a new development 
in training; one of them is a bear 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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Was there ever a comedian who did 
not want to play Hamlet; and was 
there ever a tragedian who did not 
want to make the world laugh by a4 
twist of his eyebrow? Perhaps, it is 
this idiosyncracy of human nature that 
induced Robert Herrick to write “His 
Great Adventure.” Robert Herrick, 
producer of such novels as “Together,” 
“The Common Lot,’ “One Woman's 
Life,” etc., has penned a melodramatic 
story that should make Harold Mc- 
Grath green with envy. And, strangely 
enough, for a writer of Herrick’s cul- 
ture and knowledge, the book is ama- 
teurish in construction, badly written; 
giving the general effect of a patch- 
work quilt. In fact, Mr. Herrick seems 
to have thought it was time to produce 
another book, so with a vague plot in 
mind and a typewriter at hand, sat 
himself down and let the story stumble 
along, taking him where it would. If 
the book had come out anonymously, it 
is safe to say that not one reader in 
the world would have attached Her- 
rick’s name to it. It has all the ear- 
marks of a first novel, and not a very 
good one at that. Who knows? Pre- 
sently, we may have John Galsworthy 
producing such a story as “Bertha’s 
Brown-eyed Lover, or Why She Said 
No.” Verily, strange things are hap- 
pening to our writers. (“His Great Ad- 
venture.” By Robert UHerrick. The 
Macmillan Co.) 


“Madeline at Her Mirror” 


Simplicity is a wonderful thing when 
it is so intricate that its network of 
little wires seems a perfect whole; but 
simplicity that is so labored that each 
patch is visible is a thing to strike 
horror to the heart and brain. Of late, 
there have been several translations of 
French books which have affected sim- 
plicitvy, and the latest of these, “Made- 
line at Her Mirror,” by Marcelle Tin- 
ayre, is of the latter division. Made- 
line is a thoughtful young widow, who 
philosophizes in a commonplace fash- 
ion; who finds wild excitement in re- 
lating the details of her self-analysis; 
who finds room for endless discussion 
on a few drops of rain, and who tries 
to be daring now and then, with the 
result that she is ludicrous. A book of 
this type is interesting only when it 
faithfully portrays the secrets of a 
woman’s soul, polished and touched up 
a bit for public inspection. But Made- 
line has taken all her pretty, mediocre, 
introspective and retrospective cogita- 
tions and flung them forth on a banner 
as if they were to thrill! the world with 
interest, which they certainly do not. 
It is about as enthralling as listening 
to a coterie of bridge fiends, relaxed at 
tea, discussing their various operations 
and the merits of new corsets. (“Mad- 
eleine at Her Mirror.” By Marcelle 
Tinayre. John Lane Company.) 


“The Terrible Twins” 


Edgar Jepson’s stories of deliciously 
impossible youngsters who have delic- 
iously impossible adventures seem to 
have won a recognized place for them- 
selves, for they continue to burst forth, 
and apparently afford many a chuckle 
to many a reader. Jepson’s children 
are like unto no human beings who 
ever existed. Yet they are far from the 
groody-goody type that infest the Sun- 
day school volumes; in fact, they are 
so humanly naughty, so unscrupulous- 
ly capable that their weird machina- 
tions seem probable, so long as the 
reader shuts the little door of rational- 
ism in his brain. “The Terrible Twins” 
are quaint creatures who rule the 
countryside, steal, poach, kidnap a 














princess, marry off their mother, get 
rid of one of her importunate suitors, 
and do other dreadful things. There is 
a good deal of humor in the story, but 
nothing of lasting worth, and the ab- 
sence af a moral is grateful, even 
though the twins do seem terribly in 
need of several lessons in moral dis- 
tinction. (‘The Terrible Twins.” By 
Edgar Jepson.” Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Magazines For October 


Portugal, “The New Republic,’ is 
discussed in October Scribner’s, by C. 
L. Freeson, with interesting illustra- 
tions from the camera of the author 
and others. Theodore Roosevelt’s dis- 
sertation on African animals is con- 
tinued, Ethel Rose, wife of Guy Rose, 
the artist, born in Los Angeles, writes 
of “Trout Fishing in Normandy,” and 
John Corbin has a dramatic article 
telling of “The New Revolt Against 
Broadway.” The two serials, Edith 
Wharton’s “The Custom of the Coun- 
try’ and John Galsworthy’s “The Dark 
Flower,” are continued, and almost 
concluded, and short stories include, 
“The Case of Paramore,” by Katharine 
F. Gerould, and “The Gift of Tosey,” 
by Barry Benefield. 


Notes From Bookland 
American readers of “Sur La 
Branche” and other of the charmingly 
introspective books of “Pierre de Cou- 


| levain,”’ will be saddened to learn that 


this delightful Frenchwoman died Aug- 
ust 21. Joyce Kilmer, in the New York 
Times literary supplement of recent 
date has paid the accomplished author 
this feeling tribute: 


From Beau Sejour to Territel 

The summer guests walked yesterday, 
And in gq stately coach Ma’m selle 

Rode on ahead to show the way, 

In the thick grass they knelt to pray, 
And bade their gentle friend farewell; 

Then back.. for dinner, dance, and play 
Were wailing in the big hotel. 


But bridge had lost its charm that night, 
And even gossip palled, they said. 
Thev missed her wit. so kindly bright, 
That queer old lady who was dead. 
They did not know what flame had fed 
The mind that shone so strong and white, 
They did not know that on her head 
A crown of laurel rested light. 


Shrewd, simple, diffident and wise, 
She lived her little life with zest; 
And raised her shell lorgnette to eyes 
That watched the soul in every breast. 
Upon the branch, from nest to nest, 


Bird-like she flew, at last to rise 


And on a starry branch to rest, 
A branch that blooms above the skies. 
President William De Witt Hyde's 


forthcoming book on the training of 
boys, to which he has given the title 
“The Quest of the Best,” is published 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
It is said to be a book of much im- 
portance to parents, teachers, club 
workers, and all who are in any way 


| engaged in work with boys. A portion 


of the material was used in the auth- 
or’s lectures before the conference of 
workers with boys held in Indiana in 
May. 


The Pan-American Exposition has 
so kindled popular curiosity in regard 
to early days in California that the 
school histories and even the volum- 
inous Bancroft publications are found 
entirely inadequate to satisfy, and the 
Houghton Mifflin Company will soon 
publish a valuable book by Irving B. 
Richman, giving an account of the 
whole period between 1535 and 1847, 
and entitled “California Under Spain 
ana Mexico.” The  three-cornered 
struggle of Spain, France, and Eng- 
land for the possession of the newly 
found continent; the Spanish Colonial 
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Here is a vivid, animated history 
of a great and romantic State 


The STORY of CALIFORNIA 


By Henry Kk. Norton of the Los Angeles Bar. 
This narrative covers the whole subject from the earliest 
records, tracing the marvellous progress of the common- 
wealth from the days of the Aborigines through the Span- 
ish occupation, the labors of the friars, the discovery of 
vold, and the subsequent splendid development, down to 


the present. 


The whole account is fresh, new and genuine, 
and so attractively written that it will satisfy 
tl every desire for the salient facts, relieved of 


burdensome non-essentials and undue 


bulk. 


COMPLETE IN ONE COMPACT VOLUME OF HANDY DIMENSIONS 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND A NEW MAP 


$1.50 net, at all Book Stores 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 


administration, with 


a few 


studied in Mr. 


possible benefit from the exposition. 


Many reasons, among others the width | 


of the continent and the absorption 


of the East in the civil war, were re- || 
sponsible for the secession movement | 
in California in 1861, and might, but |§ 
for the spirited action of Starr King | § 


and a few politicians sufficiently clear- 


sighted to perceive the intentions of |§ 
France and Russia, have severed the || 
The |[ 


Union. 
its ugly 


young state from the 
inner history of the time, 


personal tragedies, and its noble in- 6 


stances of unselfish patriotism are set 
forth in Elijah R. Kennedy's 


and 


personal biographies, 


and Horace Annesley Vachells, Roun- 


sevelle Wildman, and the other mem- | 
bers of The Overland Monthly circle, |g 
and even those are none too carefully |§ 
examined in this part of the country. | 


“You Eastern journalists won't take 


the trouble to open The Overland,” | 
wrote Mr. Wildman to a friend in the | 


East a little while before he gave up 
his editorial work and accepted the 
foreign consulate from which he was 
never to return—and he wrote after 
careful study of his exchanges. 


John Burroughs contributes to the | 
‘The. CirCilit Gr 4 


October Century “In 
the Summer Hills’,” in which we find 
the following characteristic passage: 
‘T tried to dine on a woodchuck once 
when I was a boy, but never have felt 
inclined to repeat the experiment. If 
one were born in the woods and lived 


in the woods, maybe he could relish a |§ 


woodechuck. Talk about being autoes- 
thonous, and savoring of the soil!—try 
a woodchuck! The feeding habits of 
this animal are as cleanly as those of 
a sheep or a cow—clover, plaintain, 
peas, beans, cucumbers, cabbages, ap- 
ples—all sweet and succulent things 
go to the making of his flabby body; 
yet he passes so much of his time in 
pickle in the ground that his flesh is 
rank with the earth flavor.” Would 


that “John of Birds” might give us an | 


American “Jungle Book!” But, per- 
haps, by entering the field of fiction, 
he would risk a counter attack by the 
‘nature fakers” still 
the assault led by him and by 
fellow-naturalist, Theodore Roosevelt. 


In a book entitled “Christian Faith 
for Men of Today” Prof. Ezra Albert 
Cook of the Congregational College of 
Canada presents a view of Christianity 
which he believes to be in harmony 
with the best scientific and religious 
thought of today. He hopes that his 
book will be useful to young people, 


its multifarious | 
agencies, religious, financial, and mer- | 
cantile, and the epoch-making discov- | 
ery of gold with its revolutionary ef- | f 
fects, both local and national, are but | 
of the topics which may be | 
Richman’s pages by || 
those who would derive the greatest | 





“The | 8 
Contest for California in 1861,” which | §& 
gathers the threads scattered in many |j 
known to |&§ 
many readers only as they form the \g 
warp for the fiction of Bret Harte | 


writhing under | 
his | 





@oolens 
in great variety and 
of design and texe- 
ture. Sure to please | 
the most aesthetic 
taste are on exht- 
bition and can be 
seen ai your Gon- 
Vemlence. 


GEO, GOLDSMITH 
Maker of Men’s Clothes 
625 So. Spring St.. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


When you have the Home- 
phone at your elbow the 
ears of the city are within 
speaking distance. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


is quick, reliable and ‘‘gos- 
sip proof.” Costs less than 
you'd think. 


Contract Department F 98 
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Home Telephone: 
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who, in forming their conception of 
Christianity, necessarily take into con- 
sideration what they are learning 
through their studies in history, so- 
ciology and science. He believes it will 
be helpful to older people who are re- 
vising the religious views of their 
youths, and to those who, being out- 
side the church, have the impression 
that one who thinks honestly cannot 
accept Christianity or form an alliance 
with any church. 


Women who wish to give their little , 


ones the best possible care will get 
helpful information and advice from a 
book by Mrs. Anna G. Noyes, entitled 
“How I Kept My Baby Well,” which 
is published as one of the “Educational 
Psychology Monographs.” The book 
contains a minute account of the man- 
ner in which the author has cared for 
her little son, now a strong, healthy 
four-year-old. 


The 1918 edition of Fred T. Jane’s 
“Fighting Ships” contains a complete 
survey of the world’s navies as they 
stood at the beginning of the year. 
Most of the information presented is 
distinetly official, the author’s tables 
and description relating to the leading 
powers having, in almost every in- 
stance, undergone careful revision by 
the proper naval authorities. There are 
several hundred illustrations in the 
book, including silhouettes of all naval 
craft and photographic pictures of 
most of them. At the end of the book 
appears an instructive article on the 
progress of marine engineering, writ- 
ten by Charles de Grave Sells, an emi- 
nent British engineer. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. has issued a 
collection of devotional papers by the 
Rev. Dr. John Henry Jewett of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Which is published in a volume en- 
titled “Things That Matter Most.’ 
There are thirty-eight brief essays in 
the volume, and each of them deals 
with a subject of large importance to 
devout Christians. 


A volume entitled “Fishing with 
Floating Flies” is published as one of 
the Outing Handbooks. The author is 
Samuel G. Camp, an experienced and 
successful angler, and a well-known 
writer on fishing topics. The book con- 
tains practical advice of interest and 
value to the trout hunter. 


The three lectures on the “Consecra- 
tion of the Affections” delivered by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston before the 
third biennial conference of the Em- 
ployed Officers’ Association of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States are published in a 
volume entitled “The Christian Ap- 
proach to Morality.” The volume also 
contains the report of the Commission 
on Social Morality presented by the 
commission to the fourth biennial con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association which was held a few 
months ago. 


Brief character sketches of a number 
of those who figure conspicuously in 
the New Testament are presented by 
Lynn Harold Hough in his book called 
“The Men of the Gospel.” Among the 
men whose characteristics Mr. Hough 
Strikingly portrays are Nicodemus, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod Antipas, Judas, 
Peter, and Thomas. 


A volume by A. Raymond Ellis en- 
titled “Making a Garage,” and a vol- 
ume by H. D. Eberlein entitled ‘“Mak- 
ing and Furnishing Outdoor Rooms 
and Porches,” are published as contri- 
butions to the ‘House and Garden 
Making” series. 


somewhere, it might safely be sur- 
mised, there exists a list of the Lives 
of Christ that have been written since 
the time of His first great biographers. 
Such a list would never be complete, 
of course, and would need frequent 
revision. Dr. Alfred W. Martin, asso- 
ciate leader of the Society of Ethical 
Culture, has written “The Life of 
Jesus, in the Light of the Higher Criti- 
cism.” It is published by D. Appleton 
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& Co. It would seem that Dr. Martin 
had been forestalled by Renan, whose 
famous work might fairly be described 
as a “life of Jesus, in the light of the 
higher criticism.” But Dr. Martin, ac- 
cording to his publishers’ announce- 
ment, has new thoughts to express. He 
believes in the approaching renais- 
sance of interest in the Bible. 


An excellent book for children pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. has been 
made by an adaptation of Frank R. 
stockton’s “Buccaneers and Pirates of 
Our Coast.” The book is published un- 
der the title “Stories of the Spanish 
Main.” There are eighteen good stor- 
ies in the volume, in which Roc the 
Brazilian, Bartholemy Portuguez, Black- 
beard, Bonnet, and Capt. Kidd figure 
conspicuously. Several of the stories 
are illustrated. 


The Panama canal has for a long 


_time attracted the fiction writers: it is 


now being described by men who know 
something about it. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have published “The Panama 
Gateway,’ by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, 
secretary of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, Earle Harrison’s “The Pana- 
ma Canal is published this week by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Mr. Harrison has 
illustrated his book with photographs 
of the canal taken by himself, and 
printed under his supervision. Proba- 
bly few weeks will pass for a while 
without their addition to the litera- 
ture of this important subject. 


Maurice Hewlett’s excursion into ro- 
mantic psychology to which he gave 
the name “Lore of Prosperine”’ was not 
altogether satisfactory to his admirers, 
and many of them will be glad that he 
has turned his jattention from the 
spiritual affairs of today to the mate- 
rial affairs of late Georgian England. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons announce for 
this season his new novel ‘‘Bendish,” 
the story of a talented young British 
nobleman. In calling it “a colorful ro- 
mance of late Georgian England” they 
write somewhat ambiguously. For we 
are now living in a Georgian period, as 
were our Revolutionary forefathers, 


Samuel Eliot Morison, whose “Life 
and Correspondence of Harrison Grey 
Otis, 1765-1848,” will be put forth by 
the Houghton, Mifflin Company this 
month, sailed from Liverpool on the 
Franconia September 16. The devotion 
of Mr. Otis’ widow to his memory, and 
her custom of keeping open house New 
Year’s Day made his name a household 
Boston long after the short memory 
proverbial in politics would have al- 
lowed it to be forgotten. The two vol- 
umes have been written with free ac- 
cess to Otis’ manuscripts and his cor- 
respondence. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a 


notable contribution to the literature | 


of the dog in the publication of “The 
Encyclopaedia of the Kennel,” an au- 
thoritative work prepared by Vero 
Shaw of London, formerly the kennel 
editor of The Field. This encyclopae- 
dia is a handy book of reference, de- 
signed especially for the information 
and guidance of amateur owners, 
breeders, and exhibitors of dogs. The 
illustrations include sixteen full-page 
plates. 


The Century Company publishes this 
week many books for children. One of 
these books will bring pleasant memo- 
ries to those whose childhood is not 
too far away. It is Palmer Cox’ “The 
Many More Nights.” At 
least twenty years ago Mr. Cox began 
drawing Brownies and writing about 
them, and this is the eleventh volume 
of the Brownie epic. 


Third and closing volume of Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray’s “Buddie Books” is 
fitly named “The Responsibilities of 
Buddie,”” for the youth has the football 
and the track athletics of a 
school and its newspaper on his mind, 
besides the duty of modeling the char- 
acters of his schoolmates and a chum 
thrust upon him for a year by his com- 
paratively care-free father. He enjoys 
everything, and the last paragraph 
leaves him facing the future in great 


























Fox's Book of Martyrs 
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Fine old edition—Three folio volumes bound in full calf—London, 1684 


These are really beautiful books. 


The plates are perfect and give a 


vivid picture of the operations of the Catholic Kettle upon the Protest- 


ant Pot. 


Splendid frontispiece portrait of Mr. John Fox. 


PRICE $40.00 


OOKS 
OUGHT 


THE LONDON SHOP 


F 3250 
Main 3859 


Successors to Dawsons 
518 South Hill Street 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


| U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


September 23, 1913. 

017337. Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry Lawler, whose post-office address 
is $67 McGarry St., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did, on the 6th day of January, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 017337, to purchase the 
NWYUNWY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘'Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $56.00: 
that said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd day of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. &. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 24, 1913. 

018092. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 712 
K. 33rd St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018092, to purchase the SE4SE%, Sec- 
tion 28, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
eant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 1918, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 

Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 7th day of March, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 





| Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 


provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 


'aets amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 


and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.73, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89; thal said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1918, before the Register 


' and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 


Angeles, California. ; 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


content in spite of a broken nose. With 
the Buddie book comes “Ned Brew- 
ster’s Bear Hunt,” by Chauncey J. 
Hawkins, who illustrates it with six- 
teen photographs of beavers, minks 
and woodchucks, and of bear cubs be- 
fore and after taming, during which 
process they justify their names of 
Donner and Blitzen, wreck the steam- 
heating apparatus in their captor’s cel- 
lar, and have to be sent to the zoo lest 
they tear down the house. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


»S ANGELES 


$53 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 


PHONES: 
W.W MINES & CO. Jai 
REAL ESTATE. | 


a 


Sa 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Blidg. 
631 S. Spring Street 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Sept. 16, 1913. 
04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 
26, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots 1 and 2, SENEY, Section 3, Town- 
Ship 1S8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
gseles, Cal., on the 4th day of November, 
1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig, John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
september 23, 1913. 


018062. Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 
on the 13th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY%NW4), 
Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $99.65, the stone estimated at 
$69.79, and the land $89.86: that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Strength in the local security mar- 
ket, which has been visible of late, and 
which became perceptibly greater the 
latter part of last week, reached a sort 


of climax the first day or two of this 


week. Following this there was a slight 
reaction, but at this writing the market 
gives indications of maintaining its 
bullish character. The losses which oc- 


curred at the reaction noted were of | 


minor proportions, and the underlying 


tone is good. The volume of business | 


has been fairly large, “cheap” issues 


being the features, both as to strength 
and activity. The high-priced stocks 


showed marked firmness only in a few 
instanees, and for tae most part re- 
mained steady, although one or two 
issues weakened a little. 

Union touched $62.75 on one four- 
share trade last Monday, but most of 
the transactions that day 
$62.50. This figure compared very fav- 
orably with $51 at which Union sold a 
little more than a month ago. 
reaching the high point 


and United Petroleum have usually 
moved in sympathy with Union of late. 
One of the causes for the strength in 
these stocks, outside of the generally 
bullish character of the market, is 
found in a favorable letter recently sent 
out by the company to certain bankers 
and brokerage houses, the tenor of 
which indicates a good reduction of the 
indebtedness of the company. 
Amalgamated has been an exception 


to the general strength, showing quite . 
Selling orders : 


a Gegree of weakness. 
from San Francisco, and a rumor that 
one of the wells drilled by the company 
has not given as good indications as 
usual, appear responsible. The com- 
pany’s production is holding up very 
satisfactorily, however, according to all 


reports, and the monthly dividend pay- | 


able October 24 at the usual rate of 
$1.25 a share has been declared. Rather 


a feature was the sale of 50 shares of | 
West Coast Oil stock at par this week. 


The issue has not been traded in for 


many months, and most of the stock is | 
The company has just | 
declared its regular dividend of $1.50 a | 


closely held. 
share payable October 15. 

National Pacific has been the chief 
active issue. It touched 9% 
times, which represented a gain of 5 
to 6 points over the price at which it 
sold previous to the beginning of the 
present movement. The stock’s action 
has been irregular, however. Maricopa 
Northern touched 16 within the week. 
It is a little easier, in sympathy with 
the rest of the market. United is rather 
firing and las 
Midway Northern and California Mid- 
way, aside from market reactions, are 
in better position than they were a 
week or so ago. Associated Oil has 
been q trifle soft of late. Jade has re- 
vealed fair activity and strength. 

In the industria! list, Los Angeles 
Investment is still the principal center 
of interest, continuing easy. Producers 
Transportation is softer. 

Consolidated Mines and California 
Hills have been the chief attractions in 
the mining list and have moved in sym- 
pathy with the remainder of the mar- 
ket. 

Bonds and bank stocks have been 
quiet, although the interest in the for- 


were at 


After | 
mentioned, | 
Union softened to $60. Union Provident | 


several | 


; the. bill. 





made a good advance. | 
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mer is improving. 
and Power 
at 96. 

The money market is showing steady 
improvement in this vicinity. 


A few Pacific Light 
cuaranteed “fives” went 


Banks and Banking 
Joseph F. Sartori, president of the 


the Security National Bank, Stoddard 
Jess, president of the First National 
bank and also of the local clearing 
house association, and J. E. Fishburn, 
president of the National Bank of Cali- 
fornia, are in Boston, attending the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


After two months of decrease in bank 
clearings, September bore witness to 
the increased prosperity in this city, by 
showing a gain of $5,515,842.65 over the 
corresponding period of last year—the 
total clearings for the month footing 
$92,547,124.65. 


James J. Brady, auditor of public 


- accounts of Illinois, has just complet- 


ed his compilation of the earnings and 
dividends of the 582 state banks under 
charter for the twelve months of the 
fiscal year just ended. This state- 
ment shows an aggregate capital of 
$72,089,300 and surplus amounting to 
$35,861,684, with undivided profits ag- 
gregating $14,224,817, making the total 
capital invested $122,175,801. The total 
investment, consisting of loan, stocks, 
bonds and realty by these banks aggre- 
gates $639,940,325, while the total in- 
vestment, consisting of that part of 
reserves due from banks, amounts to 
$109,617,039, making a total investment 
of $749,557,364 on which the banks 
show gross earnings for the fiscal year 
of $42,478,373 and net earnings, after 
deducting expenses, taxes losses and 
reductions in values charged off, of 


$13,431,651. 


Chairman Owen of the senate bank- 
ing committee is authority for the 
statement that no critic of the admin- 
istration currency bill has yet assailed 
the fundamental principles of the bill 
as wrong. Said he: “They wnani- 
mously agree on the importance of 
concentrating and then making mobile 
the reserves, on providing an open 
market for commercial paper held by 
banks and yroviding an elastic cur- 
rency. The opposition to the bill has 
been mainly as to how much concen- 
tration of reserves is necessary, how 
much capital stocks should be put in, 
how far the banks. shall have control 
or representation; no Serious dispute 
is made against the fundamentals of 
Those who know the merit 
of the bill are naturally enthusiastic 
and prophesy almost immediate action, 
but reasonable time must be taken to 
enable those not familiar with the sub- 
ject matter to study it out and be con- 
vinced that the bill is in its most per- 
fect form.” 

Stock and Bond Briefs 

Southern Pacifie’s report of earnings 
for August was not received with sat- 
isfaction in New York recently and 


| to the decline of net income, as com- 


pared with the corresponding month 
of 1912, was attributed the weakness 


| of the stock after the statement ap- 


peared. A falling off in profits to the 
extent of $975,000, caused for the most 
part by heavy increases in operating 
expenses and taxes, occasioned the 
conjecture as to whether the company 
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ARE YOU 


“HOME MAKERS” 


10th CASH DIVIDEND 
Now being paid to its thousands of stockholders? 


84% PROFIT 


Including today’s dividend original investors in “Home 
Makers” have made 84 per cent profit in advance in 


price and dividends. 


monthly payments. 


SHARING 


Buy “Home Makers” Stock NOW. 
Get in before the advance and share the next dividend. 
Price now 17c share—one cent p2r share cash—hbalance 


Call-or ‘order “by mail. Do it TODAY. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Ejigh 


The West Coast Life Insurance Co. 


1 A hom2 company with up-to-the-minute 
baeustrial and Ordinary, Lifew Piiici 3s: 


R. H. DAVENPORT, Local Manager 


1012 TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 


had been put to unusual expense in 
the month as a result of of the sep- 
aration of the Union and Southern 
Pacific systems. It was thought that 
items which were chargeable to cap- 
ital account under the joint system 
might have been met by recourse to 
current income. While the report was 
unfavorable When contrasted with 
August of last year, it was good in 
comparison with the same month of 
the two previous years, 


ust, 1910, which was not great. As the 
amount saved in the way of profits in 
August, 1912, was nearly $1,000,000 
more than in 1911, the company had to 
measure up to a high standard in its 
accounting. Gross revenue was no 
more than $194,000 less than in the 
preceding August. 


So many and so varied methods of 
insurance have been put into practice 
in recent years that it is hardly possi- 
ble to select one as something entirely 
new, but an English plan of insuring 
bondholders against loss is considered 


|! in the financial district as decidedly 


novel. A London company has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to insure 
investors in bonds quoted at a prem- 
jum against risk of losses through 
drawings for redemption at par A 
description of the plan sent out by the 
company contains examples in which 
the possible loss owing to redemption 
extends from $5 to $265 a bond and 
the premium ranges from 25 cents for 
each $1,000 bond to nearly $10 a bond. 
The company reserves the right to de- 
liver to the insured bondholder within 
a short time after the presentation of 
the drawn bond a similar undrawn 
bond, free of expense except for the 
government tax. Most industrial bonds 
in this country are so provided for in 
their indenture that if they should be 
drawn for retirement the holder is 
reasonably assured of a profit, instead 
of a loss, in normal market conditions. 
In case of government 3s of 1918, which 
were issued with the provision that 
they might be called at par until 1918, 
there might be room for insurance at 
the present time, as they are main- 
tained well above their par value. 


Dividend and interest disbursements 
for October will amount to $179,965,677, 
aceording to records kept by the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, an increase of $8,- 
698,658 over October of last year. Of 
the grand total dividend payments will 


showing a. 
moderate inerease over 1911 and a de- | 
cline in net below the record of Aug- | 
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CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


; THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
| to Music and Drama than any astm- 
| jlar publication on the coast. 





account for $82,165,677, an advance of 
$3,998,658, and of this amount indus- 
trial corporations: will pay oute$47.- 
762,701, a gain of $3,668,000 over the 
same month of 1912. The City of New 
York will distribute $18,000,000, of 
which $15,000,000 will represent the re- 
tirement of maturing obligations. Bond 
and note issues of the corporations 
coming to maturity in October agegre- 
gate $18,438,000 as compared with $11,- 
217,000 in September and $2,100,000 last 
October. 


Offerings For Next Week 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


that skates, and others are monkeys. 
The Juggling Millers are a team of 
clever manipulators, with a vein of 
humor through their act; and the 
Parisian street singers are typical of 
the boulevard musicians of the French 
capital. There will be the usual sym- 
phony program and new motion pic- 
tures. 


Beginning Monday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 6, and twice daily throughout the 
remainder of the week, the Majestic 
theater will feature an unusually in- 
teresting series of films—-the motion 
picture diary of Colonel Robert Falcon 
Scott’s memorable expedition to the 
South Pole. Charles B. Hanford, who 
was coached in the part by the official 
cinematograph of the expedition, will 
describe the pictures. Among the won- 
derful features to be seen in these in- 
teresting films is the active eruption of 
Mt. Erebus, the sight of a Waddell seal 
sawing ice with his teeth, the hatching 
of a wild bird’s egg, and other unusual 
spectacles. 





To San Francisco 


Oakland- Berkeley 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 


738—60517 


departs 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME, 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
~“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
8. W,. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





»ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
INL 


5. E. Cor, Third and Spring 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring 


a. i 


OFFICERS. 


ee 


A, J. WATERS, President. 
ET. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1, neg Surplus and 
Profits, $700,00 


hee A. BONYNGE, eects 
5S. HEATON, Cash ler. 

Gaetan. $200,000. Surplus and 

Undivided Profits, $73,006. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. TS. HAMMOND Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1, 250,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $1, 625,000. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, 31,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. eG Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,0 


Surplus and Srofits, $500,000. 





E. FISHBURN, President. 
Hi. S. McKEE, Cashier 
Capital, $500,000.00, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 


9.00 a. m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 


Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles 
601 South Spring St. 


Hotel del Corcnado 


American Plan 


Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 


Coronado’s climate is the most equable 
in the world. During the remaining 


months of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short 
of perfection. 


Deep 


Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 


Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 
and Surf Bathing. 


International Polo During the Winter. 


H. a NORCROSS, “L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, 
Coronado Beach, Cal, 


Write for Booklet. 
Manager, 


| 





We Want You to Know 


That the BEST GINGER ALE in the World is 
made in Los Angeles, It has always been supposed that 
the foreign makers of Ginger Ale knew of some secret 
formula for making their product, and this idea has long 
been fostered by the importers of these Ales. 


However, such is not the case. We will guarantee 
our Ale to be better than any made anywhere in the World. 
You cannot buy a foreign made Ale that does not contain 
Capsicum. They put this in to produce the “bite” and to 
save Ginger. We use Ginger ONLY to produce it. ’Phone 
for a case of half-pints to be delivered to your residence. 
The price is 75c for the Ale and 40c deposit for the bottles, 
which will be refunded when they are returned. We also 
bottle it in pints and half pints. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P, O, Box 643—Station “C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
’Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 


1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—-SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to Theres 
Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Loca! Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 





ie Ne ew WTS 


Room 


---Which has been in preparation 


at Bullock's for several months 


Will Be Open 


Monday, October 
The Sixth 


---L his New Tea Room will be 


notable for its quiet, yet elegant ap- 
pointments, superior cuisine and the 
inviting attractiveness of its service 


---Remember the day---at your luncheon time and 


the new location---Eighth Floor--- 


---Luncheon 10:30 to 2:30. 
---Afternoon Tea 2:30 to 5:00. 


——“Fraadway at é ' Seventh: 





